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Great works of fiction in any age have possessed a complexity and 
richness of some sort in the motivating and surrounding of char- 
acter. But as each age has had a somewhat different solution to the 
problem of what makes people act the way they do, the precise kind 
of richness is not always the same. The preferred pattern of the 
present day in fiction—the approved method by which character is 
given form and its qualities rendered intelligible—is the pattern of 
locality. More than heredity and much more than any supposed 
independent and permanent factors in the human constitution, the 
locality of a character or an action demands the most subtle and 
sympathetic analysis and resynthesis from any novelist who would 
be taken seriously. For heredity apart from its co-ordination with 
environment is a vague thing at best, and soul-forces apart from 
both the foregoing stand discredited for most thoughtful persons. 
Locality pervades the novelist’s material. Science tells him much, 
the study of individual psychology still more; while the sensory im- 
pressions of actuality provide an indispensable means of symboliz- 
ing and rendering clear to the imagination how a character and an 
action evolve out of the place where they are found. 

The obvious (and at worst, wooden) use of the idea of locality has 
been in naturalistic fiction. Naturalism as a distinct literary move- 
ment is past, and its survivals seem (as, for example, the novels of 
James T. Farrell) somewhat old-fashioned. We have more or less 
definite escapes from its rigors—the stream-of-consciousness piece 
and its extension, the study of the subconscious (more strictly, 
fantasies illustrative of the ideas propounded by the most celebrated 
theorists on that subject) ; or the modern historical novel that makes 
locality a more glamorous subject of study by transferring it to the 
past; or the regional novel, which finds locality more enticing when 
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it is provincial. But none of these escapes, or any others, is com- 
plete. We are not able, when pushed to a final analysis of our 
thoughts on human nature, to eradicate the conviction that places 
and times make character. 

It is important to reflect that the growth of the novel from the 
time when (in the middle of the eighteenth century) it began to 
assume its modern position among the arts is coincidental with the 
growth of the idea of locality. As a matter of fact the history of 
modern fiction could in a measure be written as the history of char- 
acter-analysis in terms of the factors which environment, in all its 
senses, provides. It would be a long story, and the part of it to be 
told here is one of the earliest historically: the conception of char- 
acter which by and large controlled the novelist of the eighteenth 
century and which stands in almost complete contrast to the essen- 
tial preoccupations of his twentieth-century brother. The concep- 
tion here meant is that of uniformity: that human nature is basical- 
ly the same in every time and place, so that all great actions are 
truly shown upon a stage devoid of the scenery, the costumes, the 
dialect, and the allusions of any particular age. 

It should be stated in qualification that this universalistie notion 
of the novelist’s field was already being modified in the eighteenth 
century, and that a change was noticeable by the start of the nine- 
teenth. No eritic sensed this change more clearly than the writer 
of the review of Seott’s Waverley, in the Quarterly Review of 1814. 
The reviewer (long thought to be Gifford but recently identified as 
John Wilson Croker) traces the change in these words: 

The earlier novelists ( those of the period of the heroic romances 7 wrote at 
periods when society was not perfectly formed, and we find that their pictures 
of life was an embodying of their own conceptions of the ‘ beaw ideal. ’—Heroes 


all generosity and ladies all chastity, exalted above the vulgarities of society 
and nature.... 

The novelists next endeavoured to exhibit a general view of society. The 
characters in Gil Blas and Tom Jones are not individuals so much as specimens 
of the human race; and these delightful works have been, are, and ever will be 
popular because they present lively and accurate delineations of the workings 
of the human soul, and that every man who reads them is obliged to confess to 
himself, that in similar circumstances with the personages of Le Sage and 
Fielding, he would probably have acted in the way in which they are described 
to have done. 

From this species the transition to a third was natural. The first class was 
theory—it was improved into a generic description, and that again led the way 
to a more particular classification—a copying not of man in general, but of 
men of a peculiar nation, profession, or temper, or to go a step further—of 
individuals. 

Thus Alcander and Cyrus could never have existed in human society ...- 
Tom Jones might have been a Frenchman, and Gil Blas an Englishman .... 
while .... the characters of the most popular novels of later times are Irish, 
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Seotch, or French, and not in the abstract, men.—The general operations of 
nature are circumscribed to her effects on an individual character. . . .1 

The novel of regional or occupational types (from, let us say, 
Smollett to Maria Edgeworth and Scott), to which the reviewer 
alludes in the last paragraph quoted, was for the time a most in- 
genious compromise between universality and particularity. And 
we can, at our remove, see more clearly than he whither this regional- 
ism was taking the art of fiction. Though to our taste most of the 
local color in fiction around 1800 lacks thickness, still there is no 
doubt that an important change was under way. 

Nevertheless, behind all this was operating another principle— 
one much more ancient, and one much too thoroughly ingrained in 
neo-classic thought to be at once disintegrated. 


I 


The view of the cosmos most generally held by the ‘‘enlightened’’ 
during the neo-elassie period was that in which the universe was 
seen as the manifestation of a single design, the fulfillment of a uni- 
versal harmony (identified by the term ‘‘nature’”), in which every 
individual object and event, however discordant to the partial view, 
had nevertheless its function. In this harmonious universe, it was 
usually thought, all particulars were permanently in place; the 
system was statie and eternal. The ‘‘new science’’ of Newton, over 
which Englishmen of culture grew enthusiastic, contained no idea 
of origin or change. What tentative evolutionary views existed at 
this time apparently did not attract many followers—not, at least, 
before the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

In considering such a system two directions of interest were pos- 
sible: toward the diversity of details or toward the universals 
under which the details were comprehended. It has been astutely 
suggested that the former interest came eventually to be a disruptive 
force which overthrew the intellectual and artistic preoccupations of 
the neo-classie age and became one of the great sources of energy for 
the Romantic movement.*? But however that may be, it was the other 
interest which held sway in the early eighteenth century, and which 
was in many wavs obstinate about dying out. In the bulk of eight- 





XT, 354-55. As to the problem of the authorship, see Karl G. Pfeiffer, ‘‘ The 
Authorship of Certain Articles in the Quarterly Review,’’ Philological Quarter- 
ly, X1 (1932), 97-108. 

*See A. O. Lovejoy, ‘‘ ‘Nature’ as ‘Esthetic Norm,’’ Modern Language 
Notes, xLit (1927), 444-50, especially definitions 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10. 
8Lovejoy, ‘‘Optimism and Romanticism,’’ PMLA, xum (1927), 921-45. 
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eenth-century thought a sort of universalism tended to prevail. If 
details were but parts of a great plan, then what was most significant 
in any field was the general truth, or Nature, which the details did 
no more than exemplify. It was thought, therefore, that for art the 
most suitable material was the uniform, the unchanging, in man;' 
and the esthetic creed most commonly repeated was the creed of uni- 
formity. 

To the expression of this belief some of the principal writers of 
the age lent their talents. Pope’s adjuration to ‘‘ follow Nature” 
made much of the permanence of the great source of the artist’s in- 
spiration.» Johnson opened his elassie discussion in the Tenth 
Chapter of Rasselas with a reference to the same idea, and evolved 
from it a corollary of the utmost importance, to wit, that great art 
always avoids the minute particulars of the objects it portrays, since 
particulars are merely the variations of Nature and conceal the 
grand design the perception of which is necessary to the greatest 
effect in art. Reynolds expressed the same idea in respect to paint- 
ing, when he made his familiar distinction between the Dutch and 
the Italian schools. Dutch realism he was willing to admire for its 
naturalness, that is to say its attention to ‘‘literal truth, and a 
minute exactness in the detail... . of nature modified by accident.” 
But this beauty, he asserted, was of a lower order and should, upon 
principle, be rejected in favor of that produced by the Italians, who 
regarded only ‘‘the invariable, the great and general ideas which are 
fixed and inherent in universal nature,’’ and which could not be 
brought to any compromise with the particulars which attracted the 
Dutch school. This idea Reynolds later built into his Discourses, 
thereby putting into elaborated form a doctrine of uniformity as 
strict as any that criticism provides. 

One paradox, of course, had to be faced: that Nature is at once 
notably uniform and notably diverse. But this antithesis was hap- 
pily resolved by admitting the diversity in a supercilious manner 
and with the assumption of its ultimate Iack of importance. Ches- 
terfield did the trick very well when he said: 

If I loved to jingle, I would say that human nature has always been in- 


variably the same, though always varying: that is, the same in substance, but 
varying in forms and modes, from many concurrent causes, of which perhaps 


we know but few. Climate, education, accidents, severally contribute to change 


4See Lovejoy, ‘‘The Parallel of Deism and Classicism,’’ Modern Philology, 
XXIX (1931-32), 281-99. 

5See the Essay on Criticism, Part I, ll. 68ff. 

6Idler, No. 79 (1759). 
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these modes; but in all climates, and in all ages, we discover through them the 
game passions, affections, and appetites, and the same degree of virtues and 
vices.? 


Il 


Now this uniformitarianism, with its keyword Nature, was con- 
stantly present in a variety of forms in the criticism of fiction from 
Fielding’s time to that, say, of Seott. The criterion of Nature was 
so popular that it was appealed to in a merely allusive manner which 
allowed no legitimacy to dispute. The ‘‘nature’’ implied, though 
perhaps related to particular realities, was still a general concept, 
from which deviations were not encouraged on the part of creators 
of character and story. When Scott said that Tom Jones was ‘‘truth 
and human nature itself,’’® he was praising nothing if not the uni- 
versal sense of Fielding’s characterizations. Or when, to take a 
negative instance, the reviewer of Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise re- 
marked that Rousseau’s characters showed sentiments and conduct 
not ‘‘always very natural, or consistent with their professed princi- 
ples and known situation,’’® he was following a general custom of 
applying a ready-made and somewhat rigid standard of naturalness 
or probability. With many critics such a standard may have been 
based on anything but a searching analysis; the tendency to gen- 
eralize, however, is not less important for being shallow in its re- 
sults,’° 

Allusive remarks such as these were of course only the reverbera- 
tions of utterances in which the principle was made more explicit. 
Richard Whately’s review of Jane Austen’s works is commendably 
clear on this point, and the fact that it came as late as 1821 does not 
lessen its interest. As Whately remarked, with proper deference to 
the Poetics : 


Biography is allowed, on all hands, to be one of the most attractive and 
profitable kinds of reading: now such novels as we have been speaking of, be- 
ing a kind of fictitious biography, bear the same relation to the real, that epic 
and tragic poetry, according to Aristotle, bear to history; they present us 





"The World, No. 197 (1756). 

**Henry Fielding,’’ Miscellaneous Prose Works (Edinburgh, 1827), m1, 117. 

*Monthly Review, XxXv (1761), 259. 
_ l0lllustrations of this point are legion; yet a few might be cited as indicat- 
ing the fluency with which the principle of uniformity dribbled off the critical 
pen: Monthly Review, tv (1750-51), 259-62; ibid., xiv (1756), 360; xvm 
(1757), 89-44; xx (1759), 380; Lxvit (1783), 396-97; Lxx1 (1784), 223-24; 
Quarterly Review, tv (1810), 66; Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘Henry Mackenzie,’’ Mis- 
cellaneous Prose Works (1827), 11, 344; idem, review of Southey, The Curse 
of Kehama, in Works (Edinburgh, 1834), xvm, 308; idem, review of Cumber- 
land, John de Lancaster, in Works (1834), xvull, 154-55. 
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(supposing, of course, each perfect in its kind) with the general, instead of 
the particular,—the probable, instead of the true; and, by leaving out those 
accidental irregularities, and exceptions to general rules, which constitute the 
many improbabilities of real narrative, present us with a clear and abstracted 
view of the general rules themselves; and thus concentrate, as it were, into a 
small compass, the net result of wide experience.1! 


But a long time before, Henry Fielding had put the same principle 
in a form less conventional and more pointed, thus: 

. . I describe not men, but manners; not an individual, but a species. Per- 
haps it will be answered, Are not the characters then taken from life? To 
which I answer in the affirmative; nay, I believe I might aver that I have writ 
little more than I have seen. The lawyer [ in Joseph Andrews _j is not only 
alive, but hath been so these four thousand years; and I hope G— will indulge 
his life as many yet to come. He hath not indeed confined himself to one pro- 
fession, one religion, or one country; but when the first mean selfish creature 
appeared on the human stage, who made self the centre of the whole creation, 
would give himself no pain, incur no danger, advance no money, to assist or 
preserve his fellow-creatures; then was our lawyer born; and, whilst such a 
person as I have described exists on earth, so long shall he remain upon it.12 


And all the way between these two documents occur the most in- 
genious adaptations of the same grand doctrine, in a variety of 
forms which shows its vitality as well as its ubiquity. William 
Hazlitt, for example, was not so hostile to particularity as some 
critics with less original minds. But still, in a review (later rewrit- 
ten as a lecture on the English novelists) in which Fielding’s real- 
ism became an issue, he made the point that it is the sense of gen- 
eral nature which gives value to particulars. This was in reference 
to the charge that Fielding’s novels were mere transcriptions of 
actual events and scenes—a charge to which Hazlitt responded that 
though Fielding was accurate as to the localities he described, the 
true direction of his thought was always toward the universal, how- 
ever particular the cireumstances.** 

We see, then, the principle of uniformity, with its strictures on 

the particular, as emphatically expressed in 1814 as in the middle of 
the century before. And an even later instance is as dogmatic as 
one could wish : 
Though in form fictitious, ( the novel may be the treasurer of truths—not 
the truths that are stranger than fiction—not the startling anomalous occur 
rences that baffle the expectations of the wisest, and which, as guides, are com 
paratively useless, but such as coincide with the observations of the many, 
which we may reason analogically, and which form the average mass in the 
general course of human experience.14 

l1iQuarterly Review, XX1v (1820-21), 357. 

12Joseph Andrews, Book III, chap. i. 

13Edinburgh Review xxiv (1814-15), 326-27. 

14] bid., Lit (1830-31), 120. 
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Historical fiction might seem to give even an enthusiastic uniform- 
itarian pause, especially after it had had some success. But the par- 
ticularity of history was no stumbling block to uniformity. The 
great champion and examplar of historical fiction himself, Sir 
Walter Scott, at the outset of his career as a novelist, explained away 
all difficulties. The passions of mankind, he said (and upon these 
alone was he after all desirous of throwing interest), have had the 
same effect upon the human heart from century to century, though 
costumes, manners, laws might affect somewhat the exact way in 
which those passions showed themselves. It was ‘‘from the great 
book of Nature, the same through a thousand editions,’’ that he 
wished, he said, to read a chapter.’® 

So convinced was Scott of the authority of this principle that he 
recommended, in a discussion of the method of historical fiction, a 
certain amount of judicious faking on the basis of it. Admitting 
that he could not be entirely accurate as to costume, language, or 
manners, he argued that such accuracy, far from being necessary, 
was even undesirable. <A story of the past had to be translated into 
terms intelligible to the writer’s and the reader’s own age, or it 
would gain no interest. The ‘‘late ingenious Mr. Strutt,’’ author of 
an antiquarian romance called Queen-Hoo Hall, had acted upon a 
wrong principle: he had loaded his work with the curious details 
which merely amuse the student of the past, and had neglected that 
great neutral territory of universal and unaltered feeling and motive 
which must have existed in the past as well as in our own time.’® 

One of the most amusing instances of the narrowness of eighteen- 
century uniformitarianism is the hesitating reception of the humor 
of Sterne. Some of the less imaginative souls found him quite un- 
reasonable ; and on the whole he was thought amusing but wayward. 
The Monthly Review expressed a notion that today would greatly 
astonish admirers of Sterne—to wit, that his ability lay in the 
pathetic rather than the humorous.'? Cross, in his study of Sterne, 
has shown how Sterne’s acquaintances shook their heads over the 
waywardness of his wit and lamented that he dallied so long with 
oddities of humor. The sentimental strain in Sterne’s novels, to be 
sure, managed to get itself admitted as a ‘‘universal.’’ But Sterne’s 
humor, alas, would be individual in any age; and many of his own 





Waverley, chap. i, conclusion, Waverley Novels (London 1932), C 1, 7 3-4. 
16Iyanhoe: dedicatory epistle to Dr. Dryasdust, Waverley Novels (1932), 
C rx, J xxiv. 


17See Xxv1 (1762), 41. 
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generation, missing its point, saw his pathos without its unique say- 
ing grace. Some, like Horace Walpole, dismissed him in such lan- 
guage as this: ‘‘The second and third volumes of Tristram Shandy, 
the dregs of nonsense, have universally met the contempt they de- 
serve: genius may be exhausted ;—I see that folly’s invention may 
be so too.’8 Even Scott, admirer of Sterne and not unappreciative 
of his distinctive genius, found him inferior to no better an artist 
than Mackenzie in ‘‘nature and accuracy of feeling.’”!® 


III 


The conelusion of all the reflections thus elicited by the rule of 

uniformity, is that the samenesses in human nature are the most sig- 
nificant things for the novelist to note, and that consequently the 
particular circumstances under which any universal property of 
nature is seen serve as no more than an apt illustration. Human 
insight, whether for the novelist or for any other student of human 
nature, meant the discovery of the springs of conduct, few in num- 
ber and consistent in their functioning. A reviewer for the Critical, 
in 1810, stated the point with a clearness that leaves little to be de- 
sired : 
Man has often been said to be a mass of inconsistencies. If, indeed, we look 
only at the scattered particulars, the wayward sentiments, fortuitous resolves, 
and incidental acts of individuals, they may seems a heterogeneous mixture of 
the most incongruous and discordant materials, from which it is impossible 
that any character of a regular and consistent shape should ever be produced. 
But, if we contemplate any individual in his general habits, which can alone 
constitute what merits the denomination of character, we shall find the moral 
mechanism of man, if we may so express ourselves, to be as regular and con- 
sistent, as much one uniform whole, as his physical frame.... If we had a 
more accurate insight into the moral and intellectual constitution of man.... 
we should probably find that the person was influenced by certain fixed laws, 
which are never really devious in their operations, but are regular and con- 
sistent even in what are thought the strange and whimsical eccentricities of 
human life.2° 

The hopefulness expressed by this reviewer was shared by many 
in the period, in spite of the fact that no one had as yet accurately 
ticketed the passions (or was ever destined to do so). The ‘‘humors”’ 
psychology which had satisfied the scientific sense of the Elizabeth- 
ans could no longer be taken literally, and nothing as definite had 
been substituted; yet the idea that discoverable elements existed 


18Letter to Sir Horace Mann, Mar. 3, 1761, in Letters, ed. Toynbee (Oxford, 
1903-05), Vv, 32. 

19See Miscellaneous Prose Works, ul, 344. 

20Review of Burdon, Materials for Thinking; in Critical Review, 3rd series, 
xxI (1810), 71-72. 
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seemed obvious. The eighteenth century had great enthusiasm for 
natural law. The perception of enormous complexities in nature 
which has made recent generations of scientists more modest was not 
so clear then as the vision of conquering science making nature 
simple. One could argue as did William Richardson that though 
perfect understanding of the mind was impossible in the present 
state of knowledge, and though the variety and incongruity of 
mental states apparently offered formidable difficulties, still, since 
external phenomena were equally incongruous to the untutored and 
had nevertheless been reduced to law, it was inconceivable that 
mental phenomena should be without laws which the ingenuity of 
man might diseover.”? 

The simplicity of the passions under analysis being thus stoutly 
believed in, the critics and pundits (even more, perhaps, than the 
creative writers) of this period were less inclined than those of the 
present century to be irked at simple and obvious consistencies of 
character and motivation in narrative, or at quasi-allegorical person- 
ages and actions. Today we enjoy complexity of character, or the 
impression of it, so intensely that we are forced into a process of 
orientation before we can perceive the reality which the eighteenth 
century saw without any trouble in the simply and sharply drawn 
‘“‘universals’’ which novelists like Fielding offered it. The follow- 
ing, for instance, would be far from our favorite doctrine of char- 
acterization in the novel: 

Besides the arrangements which nation and profession make of mankind, 
there are certain natural classes formed from the diversities of personal char- 
acter. Although the varieties of temper and disposition in men are infinite, so 
that no two persons probably ever existed in whom there was an exact conform- 
ity, yet there are certain leading features of character which produce a re- 
semblance among numerous individuals. Thus the proud man, the vain, the 
sanguine, the splenetic, the suspicious, the covetous, the lavish, and so forth, 
are a sort of abstract characters which divide the whole human race amongst 
them.22 
If we spoke thus of human character today, it would be merely for 
rhetorical convenience. But in its day this was a serious and literal 
observation. Its Theophrastian manner of regarding human kind 
was founded in the most acceptable philosophy of the age, and could 
be justified by passages in the profoundest treatises. Thus, in Hume 
one may find the view that though the ‘‘ultimate connexion of ob- 
jects’’ cannot be discovered, their ‘‘constant union’’ assures us that 





*1Shakespeare’s Characters (3rd ed., London, 1784), pp. 14-18. 


22John Aikin and Anna L. Barbauld, Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose (3rd ed., 
London, 1792), pp. 13-14. 
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regular and uniform natural principles are at work. ‘‘ Whether,’ 
says Hume, ‘‘we consider mankind according to the difference of 
sexes, ages, governments, conditions, or methods of education,’ 
human nature is always reliable; it makes the same response to the 
same stimulus.”* 

The idea of the simplicity of the passions under analysis was re- 
inforced by another which was so ingrained in the mode of thinking 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as to be probably im- 
plicit in many places where it is not now easily seen. This other is 
the ruling passion—the common factor in all the complications of 
impulses that act on the individual at various times, the one impulse 
that conditions and directs all others, hence the one the discovery of 
which gives the key to the person’s character. The origins of this 
notion are not to be simply set down. Undoubtedly the manner of 
thinking about human character exemplified in Theophrastus was a 
great clarifier of the idea. The humors-psychology was another. At 
any rate, this doctrine held attractions for the critical imagination. 
Bellegarde thought it a suitable one for the characterization in what 
he termed the ‘‘modern romance.’’ Details clearly expressive of 
the hero’s character were needed, he said, that the reader might 
easily know the hero’s ‘‘predominant Quality which is to be the 
Spring of all his Motions, and of all the Actions of his Life.’’** 

Pope’s use of the idea of the ruling passion is well known. Not 
only did he dilate on its ravages upon the moral system of man, in 
the second book of the Essay on Man, but he made it the central 
point in his theory of character as formally expressed in the Epistle 

23Treatise of Human Nature, ed. Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1896), pp. 400-01. 

The idea of simplicity did not go unchallenged, though the challenges were 
neither numerous nor effective. One of them deserves attention for the inde- 
pendence of its reasoning. In the Isaac Taylor translation of the Characters 
of Theophrastus (London, 1831) a concluding essay denied the validity of the 
whole method of character-analysis that attempted simple classifications of 
personalities and passions. In respect to the terminology of the method the 
essayist remarked (p. 106) that ‘‘The names of permanent qualities or con- 
stitutional dispositions are forensic rather than physiological; that is to say, 
they are drawn from the overt acts of the life, not from any discrimination of 
motives....’’ And in regard to the method in general he said (pp. 150-51): 
‘Of the intire mass of facts that belong to the science of human nature, by 
far the greater number, and those which are the most practically important, 
instead of being constant or uniform, or frequently recurring in similar com: 
binations, are diversified in as great variety as there are individual instances. 
. . . Minds cannot be sorted into orders and families without a manifest vio- 
lence to each case that is so disposed of. Here we have no longer to do with 


genera and species; or with uniform combinations of known elements or with 
the constant recurrence of the same antecedents and consequents. ’’ 


24Letters (1705), p. 50. 
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to Cobham and the Epistle to a Lady. In the first named he began 
by picturing impressively the endless diversity of human nature in 
its wayward impulses and incongruous and unaccountable actions. 
But having done so, he showed the way back to order and simplicity 
in a section beginning with the famous ‘‘Search then the ruling 
passion,’’ in which he indicated how the true simplicity of motives 
could be discovered in the chaos of outward acts. As for women, 
though not allowing them much character of any description, he 
showed that in so far as they had any, its symptoms were the same as 
in men. To Pope the ruling passion was almost equivalent to char- 
acter itself; for he said plainly that without this element of con- 
stancy in the midst of the diverse influence of environment, a per- 
son does not possess character at all. Character to him was not the 
result of environment but a force that opposed it. 

Indeed, the whole manner of neo-classic thought in dealing with 
character-analysis involves distinct reservations on the idea of par- 
ticular environments as important conditioning forces of character 
and motive. The idea of the moulding power of locality had not 
conquered the critical mind at the time when Pope wrote, or even 
later. William Richardson, for example, in analyzing Shakespearean 
characters through an elaborate application of the ruling-passion 
theory, hints only vaguely at the idea of environment as a force.*° 
On the other hand, he explicitly states man to be in the main a moral 
free agent, responsible in the last analysis for whatever good or evil 
turn his passions may take: ‘‘The formation of our characters,’’ he 
says, ‘‘depends considerably upon ourselves; we may improve, or 
vitiate, every principle we receive from nature.’’** 

It is important for us in the twentieth century to note how little 
room the foregoing doctrine leaves for the idea of a developing per- 
sonality. That idea is not entirely excluded, but in strict logie it 
could never be emphasized. In such a story as that of Tom Jones, 
which a present-day novelist would see as a grand opportunity to 
portray evolving character, Fielding on the other hand has every- 
where kept the reader in mind of those constant traits of good nature 
and sensibility which are as evident in Tom’s actions at one time as 
at another. Whether pleading the cause of Black George, or getting 
drunk over the recovery of Squire Allworthy, or rescuing Mrs. 
Waters, or relieving the distress of Nightingale and his poor Nancy, 
Tom is always the same. It is of course a matter of stress. In 





25>Shakespeare’s Characters (3rd ed.; London, 1784), pp. 29-30. 
26Ibid., p. 85. 
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Maugham’s Of Human Bondage the hero can be discovered to have 
certain permanent tendencies ; but Maugham simply gives them their 
place, and turns his attention to what is far more interesting to him 
—and perhaps to most modern readers: the expansion of the hero’s 
mind, the disclosure of new perceptions and new possibilities. In 
faet, today some will hold that in a story of the size and seope of 
Tom Jones the leading character ought to develop; while in the 
eighteenth century the usual view was that it ought to remain the 
same. For in the psychological science of the day the aim was to 
discover the fixed and unchanging in character; the diversity of a 
person’s actions being simply that unfortunate circumstance which 
stood in the way of truth. 

One critic, trying to follow the character of Falkland in God- 
win’s Caleb Williams, confessed to have stumbled badly. The es- 
sential point which, as we can now easily see, Godwin had in mind 
was to show the degeneration of a noble personality under a great 
and unescapable moral strain. The book was undoubtedly intended 
as a study of character-change. The critic, however, missed the 
point, and bogged down trying to reconcile Falkland’s benevolence 
with his deliberate injustice and cruelty—no ruling passion being 
discoverable, in his opinion, to which the contradictory impulses 
could be referred.27 The perspicacious Hazlitt, to be sure, was not 
so easily balked; he saw Falkland clearly as a ‘‘sort of apotheosis 
of the love of fame,’’ and in his lecture ‘‘On the English novelists’”* 
he wrote a vigorous analysis of that motive in Falkland’s actions. 
Yet he was no more able than his predecessor to see beyond the idea 
of the ruling passion, and it was still the statie elements in the char- 
acter that interested him most. 

Against the dead weight of uniformitarianism the ideas men- 
tioned at the start of this discussion could make headway but slowly. 
Their first forms, in fact, represented no radical novelties, and were 
little else than developments of certain ambiguities in the central 
conservative doctrine. What these ambiguities were, is matter for 
separate discussion. What has been shown here, is the intellectual 
milieu out of which, by contrasts and contraries, the components of 
the idea of locality slowly came into view. Modern fiction and uni- 
formity were once friends; and their friendship was solid enough, 
though now the former has deserted the latter without much show 
of regret. 


27Monthly Review, new series, XV (1794), 145-49. 
28Collected Works (London, 1902), vu, 130. 
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ADDENDA TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY ENGLISH EDITIONS OF J. -J. ROUSSEAU 





By James H. WARNER 
Hope College 


I present the following addenda to my article, ‘‘A Bibliography 
of Eighteenth-Century English Editions of J. -J: Rousseau, with 
Notes on the Early Diffusion of his Works’’ (1934).2 In addition to 
several minor additions and corrections are new Dublin editions of 
The Cunning Man in 1767, of Emilius and Sophia in 1779, of The 
Social Contract in 1791, of Eloisa in 1795; London editions of the 
Dictionary of Music in 1770, of the Confessions in 1790; and two 
additional London reprints of the Dictionary of Music in 1779( 2). 

In my original article, just cited, I made the assertion that the 
s works in the order of their English diffusion was 
approximately the same as that of their appearance in 218 private 
libraries of the period.? Before attempting any statements regard- 
ing the effect of the new material on this assertion, let us examine 
in parallel columns the total number of eighteenth-century English 
editions of each work, including its appearance in collected editions, 


list of Rousseau’s 


and the number of libraries in which each work appeared. 


doubtful editions are excluded. 


EDITIONS No. 
Nouvelle Héloise (1760) 10 
Emile (1762) 10 


fe a) 


Contrat social ager ) 

Devin du village (1752) - 

Les confessions (1780) 

Lettres sur la botanique (1771) 

Disecours sur les sciences (1750) 

Dictionnaire de musique (1767) 

Discours sur ]’inégalité (1755) 

Lettre & d’Alembert (1759) 

Narcisse (1752) 

Projet de paix (1761) 

Lettres de la montagne (1764) 

Lettre & Beaumont (1763) 

Rousseau juge de Jean-Jacques 
(1780) pease dsestdpiovaint 1 


bmw ir ROI) 


Total 75 


1Philological Quarterly, x11 (1934), 


2Ibid., p. 232. For an account of these libraries, see R. 8. Crane, ‘‘ Diffusion 
of Voltaire’ s Writings in England, 1750-1800,’’ Modern Philology, xx (1923), 
261-74 


LIBRARIES 
Nouvelle Héloise (1760) 
Emile (1762) ; 
Contrat social (1762 ) 
Discours sur ]’inégalité (1755 
Lettres sur la botanique (177 
Les confessions (1780) 
Dictionnaire de musique (1767) 
Lettre a d’Alembert (1759) 
Lettre sur la musique Frangaise 

(1753) 
Lettre a Beaumont (1763) 
Discours sur les sciences (1750) 


Gouvernement de Pologne (1782) 


Lettres de la montagne (1764) 


995- 47. 


All 
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If we count collected editions once only, the total is sixty-seven 
instead of seventy-five, but in either case we have an imposing num- 
ber for the half-century, 1750-1800. More specific conclusions to 
which the new material points are (1), that Dublin displayed as 
much interest in Rousseau as Edinburgh (the total for Dublin is 
now six, for Edinburgh five, for Lichfield four, and for London 
fifty-eight) ; (2), that my findings as to the marked widening of 
Rousseau’s fame during the last decade of the century are rein- 
foreed by the three editions of that period now uncovered; and 
(3), that the new edition and reprints of the Dictionnaire de 
musique (1767) raise its relative position.* 

Furthermore, a comparison of the lists just given helps us to 
arrange the works of Rousseau below in the order of their eigh- 
teenth-century English diffusion. Of course we shall also have to 
take into account the amount of discussion aroused by the various 
productions.* In the first place, the lists agree substantially as to 
the first three writings. Second, although the Devin du village 
(1752), always known in England as The Cunning Man, does not 
appear in the libraries, seven editions of the operetta were pub- 
lished. Its absence in the libraries may be partially accounted for 
by its appearance in two editions of A Collection of the Most 
Esteemed Farces (1786 and 1791). We have no record of the fre- 
queney with which this collected edition appeared in the libraries. 
In any case, the appearance of The Cunning Man in seven editions 
and on the boards of Drury Lane for seven or eight nights, begin- 
ning November 21, 1786, warrant placing it in approximately eighth 
position. Third, the five editions and four translations of the 
Discours sur les sciences et les arts (1750) warrant raising its posi- 
tion from approximately last to approximately sixth. And lastly, 
the Projet de pair (1761) and the Rousseau juge de Jean-Jacques 
(1780) do not appear in the libraries. The former was published 
in three English editions, however, and should be listed next to the 
last work, the Gouvernement de Pologne (1764). Rousseau juge 


3Since the Dictionary was given seventh place in the original list because of 
its appearance in four libraries and in spite of only one English edition, it 
constituted one of the exceptions covered by the word ‘‘approximately’’ in the 
first sentence of the second paragraph of this article. 

4See J. H. Warner, ‘‘The Reaction in Eighteenth-Century England to Rous- 
seau’s two Discours,’’ PMLA, xuvul (1933), 471-87; J. H. Warner, ‘‘ Eigh- 
teenth-Century English Reactions to the Nouvelle Héloise,’’ PMLA, tu (1937), 
803-19; R. B. Sewall, ‘‘Rousseau’s First Discourse in England,’’ PMLA, ul 
(1937), 908-11; and R. B. Sewall, ‘‘Rousseau’s Second Discourse in England 
from 1755 to 1762,’’ Philological Quarterly, xvii (1938), 97-114. 
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de Jean-Jacques was usually published with the Confessions and 
must therefore share the fifth position with that work.® 


1, Nouvelle Héloise (1760) 10. Lettre & d’Alembert (1759) 

2. Emile (1762) 11. Narcisse (1752) 

3. Contrat social (1762) 12. Lettres de la montagne (1764) 

4, Discours sur ]’inégalité (1755) 13. Lettre & Beaumont (1763) 

5. Confessions (1780) 14. Lettre sur la musique Frangaise 
6. Discours sur les sciences (1750) (1753)6 

7. Lettres sur la botanique (1771) 15. Projet de paix (1761) 

8. Devin du village (1752) 16. Gouvernement de Pologne (1782) 
9, Dictionnaire de musique (1767) 


I wish to express my especial gratitude to Mr. H. B. Evans of 
West Bromwich, Staffordshire, England, who has been studying 
eighteenth-century English translations of ‘‘certain of the French 
Encyeclopaedie writers,’’ and who has kindly placed his informa- 
tion concerning English editions of Rousseau at my disposal. I am 
also indebted to Professor L. I. Bredvold of the University of Mich- 
igan and to the staffs of the Newberry Library, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the libraries at Princeton, Columbia, and the University 
of Michigan. As in my original article, I present the material 
chronologically in two sections: the first devoted to Rousseau’s 
works, and the second to critical and spurious writings :’ 


EDITIONS 


1760. Mr. Evans has called my attention to the incorrectness of 
‘*1761”’ in the quotation from the catalogue of the British 
Museum. Referring to Wynne’s translation of 1752, the 
quotation should be merely ‘‘Translation different from 
that by R. Wynne.’’ 

1767. Add The Cunning Man; A Musical Entertainment in Two 
Acts. Originally Written and Composed by J. -J. Rous- 


5I omit several early works which appeared neither in the libraries nor in 
English editions; these include the Dissertation sur la musique moderne (1743), 
Voltaire’s Fétes de Ramire as altered by Rousseau (1745), l’Engagement 
téméraire (1749), and Lettres de J. -J. Rousseau sur différens swjets (1749-50). 

6This work appeared in the libraries in French copies only (see my ‘‘Re- 
action,’’ op. cit., p. 475). The Lettre appeared in the English collected edi- 
tions of 1767 and 1773-74, but there is no trace of a separate English edition. 


71 do not include several of Lowndes’s citations for the following typical 
reasons: His reference to a London, 1763 edition of Emilius and Sophia is 
not supported by the current periodicals and could easily be mistaken for the 
four-volume edition of 1762 or for the two-volume edition of 1763. Similarly, 
Lowndes’ citation of a three-volume 1773 edition of Emilius and Sophia may 
be questioned. There is no other reference to such an edition, and the collected 
edition of that year included ‘‘ Emilius’’ in three volumes (for a similar ques- 
tion arising concerning Julia in the same edition, see ‘‘1773’’ below). 
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seau [Translated by Charles Burney]. Dublin. Printed 
for J. Hoey. 1767. 36 pp. (Library of Harvard Univer. 
sity) 

1768. The complete citation of Emilius for this year is Emilius; 
or a Treatise of Education. Translated from the French 
of J. -J. Rousseau. A. Donaldson. Edinburgh, 1768. 3 
vols. 17em. 

17708 A Complete Dictionary of Music Consisting of a Copious 
Explanation of all the Words Necessary to a True Knowl- 
edge and Understanding of Music. London, 1770. 8vo. 
(Dictionary of Music and Musicians, ed. Sir George 
Grove, 3rd ed., v, 628) 

1773-74. The question mark after ‘‘Edinburgh’’ should be deleted. 
Mr. Evans states that the set in the British Museum has 
the definite imprint, ‘‘J. Bell, J. Dickson, and C. Eliott, 
Edinburgh.’’ 

Mr. Evans also notes that the first three volumes of the 
set are devoted to the Nouvelle Héloise. Therefore, ‘‘ Julia; 
or the New Eloisa’’ should be added to the contents of 
Vol. I. 

1773. | A question mark should be placed before the date to signify 
doubt as to the existence of Julia as a separate edition. 
Since Julia appeared in three volumes of the Edinburgh 
collected edition just cited, and since there is no other 
mention of a separate edition, Mr. Evans thinks it possible 
that these volumes are part of the collected edition of 1773- 
74. The publishers are indicated as ‘‘J. Bell, J. Dickson, 


sAuthorities differ as to the date of this first edition of the Dictionnaire 


(1767) in England. Robert Eitner cites a Musical Dictionary, London, 1769 
(Biographisch-bibliographisches quellen-lerikon der musiker, Brussel, 1900-04, 
vill, 336). F. J. Fétis refers to an English translation by W. Waring, but 
without Waring’s name attached, as appearing in 1771 (article on Rousseau m 
Biographie wniverselle des musiciens, 2nd ed., Paris, 1875, vu, 335). Tn his 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Sir George Groves cites a 1770 edition 
(see text under ‘‘1779’’ below). Groves also states that ‘‘in the 2nd edition 
Waring’s name as translator was added to the title’’ (3rd ed., v, 628). Mr. 
Evans also notes that the Monthly Review (1779) states that ‘‘the first edition 
was published in numbers and was not mentioned in our Review’’ (LX, 422). 
The periodical in which the Dictionary first appeared was possibly The New 
Musical and Universal Magazine, published by the same J.:French who pub- 
lished a later edition of the Dictionary (see ‘‘1779?’’ below and F. Kidson, 
British Music Publishers, London, 1900, p. 51). On the basis of this evidence 
we may conclude that, following the appearance of the Dictionary in serial 
form, the first edition in book form was published around 1770 and that the 
name of the translator did not appear on the title page. No copy has been 
identified. 
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and C. Eliott’’ in both instances, and a comparison of the 
volumes listed as a separate edition at the Library of Con- 
gress with those of the collected edition at the British 
Museum reveals identical text, pagination, and imprint. 
It is true that the imprint contains no reference to a col- 
lected edition, but such was frequent eighteenth-century 
practice. It facilitated the sale of a work either as a 
separate edition or as part of a collected edition. 

1779. | Inasmuch as considerable doubt has arisen concerning the 
identity of English editions of the Dictionnaire de musique 
(1767), it becomes necessary to substitute a more complete 
title for this second edition than that in the original 
‘*bibliography’’: 

A Complete Dictionary of Music Consisting of a Copious 
Explanation of all Words Necessary to a True Knowl- 
edge and Understanding of Music. Translated from the 
Original French of J. J. Rousseau by William Waring. 
Second Edition. London. Printed for J. Murray, No. 
32 Fleet Street and Luke White, Dublin. 1779. (Li- 
brary of Columbia University) 

1779? Add A Dictionary of Music. Translated from the French 
of Mons. J. -J. Rousseau. By Wm. Waring. London. 
Printed for J. French. No. 47 opposite Hatton Garden, 
Holborn. (Newberry Library) 


*The Union Catalogue card of this copy at the Newberry Library suggests 
‘17709’? as the date, and doubt arose at the Library of the University of 
Michigan as to the date of their copy of the same issue. It was noted that 
this and the following ‘‘1779?’’ issue were printed for French rather than for 
Murray as in the bona fide second edition. A discrepancy appeared also in the 
number of pages in the Michigan copy—468 rather than the 470 in the Murray 
edition. It was found, however, that this apparent difference was due to 
failure to count the hidden numbers on ‘‘Plate II’’ at the end of the volume. 
Moreover, both this and the following ‘‘1779%’’ reprint are identical in text 
and pagination with the 1779 ‘‘Murray’’ edition. They differ only in title- 
page. Unlike the first edition, all available copies of the Dictionary have the 
name of Waring as translator on the title-page (see note 8 above). Further- 
more the second ‘‘French’’ copy at the Newberry is marked ‘‘second edition.’’ 
The conclusion must be, therefore, that these are not copies of the first edition, 
and that at least two of the three ‘‘1779’’ issues are reprints rather than 
new editions. The dates of the two ‘‘French’’ issues are still uncertain. I 
have suggested the date 1779 because one of the ‘‘French”’ issues is entitled 
‘second edition,’’ and the ‘‘Murray’’ second edition appeared in 1779. 
Furthermore, it is possible that the publisher took advantage of the increased 
interest in Rousseau which followed his death in 1778 (see my original ‘‘ Bibli- 
ography,’’ op. cit., pp. 230-31, and the pamphlet Relation of the Circumstances 
Preceding and Attending the Death of J. J. Rousseau cited after ‘‘1778”’ 
below, in ‘‘Critical and Spurious Works.’’). 
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Add The Complete Dictionary of Music. Consisting of a 
Copious Explanation of all Words Necessary to a True 
Knowledge and Understanding of Music. Translated from 
the Original French of Mons. J. J. Rousseau. By William 
Waring. 2nd ed. London. Printed for J. French. 470 pp. 
(Newberry Library) 

Mr. Evans adds Emilius and Sophia: or, A New System of 
Education. Translated from the French of Mr. J. J. Rous. 
seau. By the Translator of Elowa. In Four Volumes. A 
New Edition. Dublin. Printed for J. Potts, No. 74 Dame 
Street and D. Chamberlaine No. 5 College Green. 1779, 
(Birmingham, England, Reference Library) 

Since the British Museum, Columbia University Library, 
and the Library of the U. S. Bureau of Education have 
copies of the four-volume edition of Emilius and Sophia: 
or a New System of Education, the question mark indicat- 
ing doubt as to the existence of this edition should be 
deleted. 

Mr. Evans adds the following work containing two letters 
from the Héloise: Essays on Suicide and the Immortality 
of the Soul, ascribed to the late David Hume, Esq., never 
before Published, with Remarks Intended as an Antidote 
to the Poison Contained in these Performances, by the Edi- 
tor. To which are Added Two Letters | Nos. 21 and 22, 
Part IIT\ on Suicide, from Rousseau’s Eloisa. (Monthly 
Review for June, 1784) 

Add The Confessions of J. -J. Rousseau. Complete. To 
Which is Added a New Collection of Letters. London, 
1790. (Lowndes, op. cit., tv, 2184; Robert Watt, Bibli- 
otheca Britannica, Edinburgh, 1824, u, 818; and the Li- 
brary of Edinburgh University) 

Another Dublin edition is added by Mr. Evans: An In- 
quiry into the Nature of the Social Contract ; or Principles 
of Political Right. Translated from the French of John 
James Rousseau. Printed by B. Smith for William Jones. 
No. 86 Dame Street. Dublin. 1791. (Birmingham, Eng- 
land, Reference Library ) 

The question mark indicating doubt as to the date of this 
Edinburgh edition of Julia; or the New Eloisa should be 
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deleted. Copies are now at both the Library of Congress 
and London Library, according to Mr. Evans. 

Add Eloisa; or a Series of Original Letters. Translated 
from the French. New Edition. To which is Added the 
Sequel of Julia |The Amours of Lord Edward B]. 4 vols. 
Dublin. 1795. (Catalogues of the Library of Congress 
and of Harvard University) 

Add Original Letters of J. -J. Rousseau to M. de Male- 
sherbes, M. d’Alembert, Madame la M. de Luxembourg, 
etc. With a Facsimile of Rousseau’s Handwriting and an 
Original Military Air of his Composition. Also Original 
Letters of Butta Fuoco and David Hume. Translated 
from the French. Printed by C. Whittingham for H. B. 
Symonds. London. (Catalogue of the British Museum) 


CRITICAL AND SPURIOUS WORKS 


Add ‘‘By Ralph Heatheote’’ to the Letter to the Honour- 
able Mr. Horace Walpole. (owndes, op. cit., tv, 2134) 
Add Relation of the Circumstances Preceding and Attend- 
ing the Death of J. J. Rousseau. Translated from the 
French of Le Begue de Presle by J. H. de Magalhaems. 
8vo. London. 1778. (Lowndes, op. cit., 1v, 2134) 
Add ‘‘By Treyffae De Vergy’’ to the citation of The 
Palinode. (Monthly Review, xiv [1771], 73) 
Add the following work, supplementary to the Lettres sur 
la botanique (1771): 
Thirty-eight Plates with Explanations Intended to Il- 
lustrate Linnaeus’ System of Vegetables and Particular- 
ly Adapted to the Letters on the Elements of Botany. 
By Thomas Martyn, B. D. (Lowndes, op. cit., tv, 2134) 

















THOMAS GORDON AND JOHN MOTTLEY, A TRIP 
THROUGH LONDON, 1728 


By Pau. BunyAN ANDERSON 
Otterbein College 


I 

Giving up the bibliographer’s problem as a ‘‘general muddle’” 
and thinking it unlikely that the authorship could ever be estab- 
lished, Mr. Ralph Straus in his T'ricks of the Town (1927) contented 
himself with merely reprinting three entertaining eighteenth-cen- 
tury pamphlets: Tricks of the Town Laid Open (1747),? A Trip 
Through the Town (1735), and A Trip From St. James’s To the 
Royal Exchange (1744), and did not attempt to trace the relation- 
ships between these pamphlets, or to establish the authorship of any 
of the materials in them—except to suggest their descent in general 
from Ned’ Ward and Tom Brown and to indicate the special im- 
portance of A Trip Through London (1728) as the principal souree, 
or perhaps the first edition, of both the second and third pamphlets. 

A Trip Through London: Containing Observations on Men and 
Things (1728) is inherently so lively and has proved so fertile in 
reprintings and continuations that it deserves careful consideration. 
Its materials, as they reappear through the century, have an added 
significance when they can be dated and their authorship known. | 

Actually A Trip Through London is an odd ‘‘collaboration’’ be- 
tween Thomas Gordon and a pamphleteer of 1728, probably John 
Mottley. It is made up of the early humorous and realistie journal- 
ism of Thomas Gordon, chiefly of 1718-19, selected from Gordon’s 
two volumes of collected essays The Humourist (1720, 1724) and 
slightly revised, and accompanied by a few contributions from the 
‘“eollaborator’s’’ own hand on Welsh servants, Irish fortune-hunters, 
undertakers, Templars, and London citizens and apprentices—the 
whole seasoned with a few ripe jests. 

In March 1728 Thomas Gordon was bringing out the first folio 
volume of his translation of Tacitus at the dignified price of £1, 5s. 


‘ 


1Ralph Straus, Tricks of the Town (London, 1927), p. xxiii. 

2A work with a title similar to Mr. Straus’s first pamphlet was announced 
as published, The Monthly Chronicle, November, 1731, p. 219: The Tricks of 
the Town: Or, Ways and Means of Getting Money. 


3The Monthly Chronicle, March, 1728, p. 82. 
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Perhaps he did not grudge an insecure Grub-street writer the 
chance to profit from a shilling pamphlet. John Mottley’s success 
as co-author with Charles Coffey of The Devil to Pay; Or, The 
Wives Metamorphos’d (1731), the most successful ballad opera of 
the century (after The Beggar’s Opera), and his more dignified 
labor as editor of John Stow’s A Survey of the Cities of London 
and Westminster (1734) were still some years ahead. Meanwhile 
Mottley had to do his best with the not unengaging shilling pam- 
phlets which were at least destined to a long life, however moderate 
the returns they would bring him. He followed A Trip Through 
London (1728) with Joe Miller’s Jests: Or, The Wits Vade-Mecum 
(1729), and in both pamphlets started collections which grew as 
they were republished. Slender in means and in talent, he had good 
judgment in what he touched. His appropriation of materials from 
Gordon and his own contributions to A Trip Through London are 
both worthy of examination. 


II 

A Trip Through London begins with the observation that London 
is like the ocean into which innumerable streams flow, both clear 
and muddy: country folk from every corner of England, an im- 
migrant population from Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and remoter 
foreigners from France, Italy, and Germany. But the writer is 
particularly impressed by the function of the Welsh: 
... Wales has pour’d more Coachmen, Chairmen, Footmen, and other servile 
People into London, than all the Countries and Neighbouring Nations besides. 
The Gentlemen of the Antient Houses of Jenkins,4 Jones, Davies, Morris, Mor- 
gan, Price, Griffith, Lewis gc. every where adorning the Posteriors of the 
Coaches belonging to our Nobility and Gentry. . .5 

Proceeding in general from the west side to the east side of Lon- 
don, he starts with Westminster, and referring to the bad condition 
of the streets, tells a story of the member of parliament who moved 
for a bill for immediate repairs, but found— 
Another Member oppos’d the Motion with much Warmth, urging amongst other 


Reasons, that as the Publick Companies for raising the Thames Water were 
continually laying down their Pipes, or amending them, such a Bill would 





‘John Mottley gave Joe Miller’s Jests (1729) to the world under the 
pseudonym, ‘* Elijah Jenkins, Esq.,’’ and included Welsh jests second in num- 
ber to his Irish jests. No. 34, the first Welsh jest, says: ‘‘A Welchman brag- 
ging of his Family, said, his Father’s Effigies was set up in Westminster-Abbey, 
being ask’d whereabouts, he said in the same Monument with Squire Thyne’s, 
for he was his Coachman.’’ The Widow Bewitch’d (1730), pp. 35-36, traces 
the descent of Alice Jenkins and gives Grandfather Jenkins’s coat of arms. 


5A Trip Through London (1728), p. 2. 
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prove to little or no purpose; to which, the first Member in as great Heat, 
reply ’d, Then if the Water Companies Pipe, the Members of both Houses must 


Danee, ’’6 


Stopped ‘‘by the Sign of a Publick News-Paper,’’ he visited that 
‘“*Three-half-Penny-Library’’ and reported what he heard—con- 
structing an up-to-date essay with new materials on the model of 
Gordon’s Of News Writers, merely quoting most of Gordon’s first 
paragraph and his specification of the chief faults of news-writers: 
Tediousness, Uncertainty, Tautology, and Trifling and supplying 
abundant illustrations.’ 

To ‘‘The Irish society of Fortune-Hunters’’ he devoted seven 
pages,® and to the undertakers four*—providing records of their 
meetings, petitions, orders, and schedules of payments in further. 
ing their businesses. It is interesting to note that the character 
**Mr. Mactawdry, an Irish Fortune-Hunter,’’ who appeared for the 
first time at the Haymarket in an important role in John Mottley’s 
farce The Craftsman: Or Weekly Journalist, October 10, 1728, was 
mentioned in the minutes of the Irish society."° The date of com- 
position of A Trip Through London is fixed as earlier than July 26, 
1728, the date of the death of Dr. John Freind, by the compli- 
mentary reference to him as a living and dangerously successful 
physician—implied in the vote of censure from the undertakers who 
declared him ‘‘to be no FRIEND of the Company’s.’™ 

Before proceeding with an account of the conversation of the 
young Templars he retailed several anecdotes at the expense of 
lawyers,'? and found satisfaction in reprinting the last two para- 
graphs from the first part of Gordon’s Of the Art of Modern Con- 
versation,® and another paragraph from the second part of Gor- 
don’s essay.1* To a fourth paragraph describing Ram-Alley, taken 
from Of Hopers, he added two robust aneedotes—one of which was 


6Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

7Ibid., pp. 5-10. See Thomas Gordon, The Humourist, 1 (1741), 1, 2. This 
essay was first published in The Weekly Packet, December 13, 1718. 

8A Trip Through London (1728), pp. 22-29. 

8Ibid., pp. 29-33. 

10] bid., p. 28. 

11Jbid., p. 31. See also the title page which calls attention to the pun lest 
some reader miss it. 

127bid., pp. 33-37, and pp. 40-41. 

137bid., pp. 37-40, and The Humourist, 1 (1741), 102-04. This essay was 
first published in The Weekly Packet, April 4 and April 11, 1719. 

144 Trip Through London (1728), p. 40, and The Humourist, 1 (1741), 108. 
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used again as No. 153 in Joe Miller’s Jests (1729).° He might have 
appropriately concluded his stay among the lawyers with the para- 
graph he selected from Gordon’s Of the Spleen expressing dislike 
of the sound of a poet repeating his own verses—a warning to the 
little gentleman with the great voice who generally stood with his 
back to the fire in a great coffee-house near the Temple,'® but in- 
stead he continued for three more paragraphs with materials taken 
from Gordon’s Of Ambition and Pride. 

The next section of A Trip Through London is a transformation 
of Gordon’s Of a Country Entertainment, probably based on his ex- 
periences in the Christmas holidays of 1717-18, into a City enter- 
tainment at Christmas in 1728 in the ward of Farringdon Without."* 
Some of the conversation is new, particularly the allusion to the 
Craftsman’s Journal, and one character is new at least to the 
eighteenth century: 

Neighbour Jobson was now the only Guest we waited for, and he soon made 
his Appearance before the Company; a huge Tun-belly’d Fellow, with a large, 
hairy Mole on his left Cheek, in a thick set Frock, cover’d over with Silver 
Buttons, a short, natural Perriwig, the Knee-bands of his Breeches lac’d with 
Silver, with a Silver Watch in his Pocket, almost as large as a Pewter Por- 
ringer; and on his Fingers as many Gold Rings, as he had been espous’d Years 
to his Help-mate. I privately enquir’d if this was not the Keeper of N—gate, 
or some other Prison? and was answer’d No, but that he kept a Publick 
House hard by, and was as staunch a Tory as... . and sold a Cup of as hum- 
ming Liquor as ever was tip’d over Tongue; and was never known to give a 
Vote on the wrong Side, tho’ many da—n’d rank Whigs used his House. 

Neighbor Jobson had wandered out of Thomas Jevon’s farcical com- 
edy The Devil of a Wife, Or A Comical Transformation (1685) into 
John Mottley’s mind, and he was letting his faney play upon him 
and deseribing his appearance as if he had actually seen him in 
London. To be sure he is no longer a cobbler, but he is still deep in 
drink and is his hearty low-life self, though temporarily cast as a 
Tory keeper of a publie house. Three years later Neighbor Jobson 
and his wife Nell were to appear at Drury Lane in John Mottley’s 
and Charles Coffey’s The Devil to Pay; Or, The Wives Metamor- 


So. Trip Through London (1728), pp. 40-41, and The Humourist, 11 (1735), 
200. This essay was first published in Pasquin, March 6, 1723-24, Cf. Note 42. 
bs: Trip Through London (1728), pp. 41-42, and The Humourist, 1 (1741), 
16-17. This essay was first published in The Weekly Packet, December 27, 1718. 
Bs. Trip Through London (1728), pp. 42-45, and The Humourist, 1 (1741), 
45 (three short paragraphs) ; 45 (selections from two paragraphs) ; 41-43 (eight 
paragraphs). Of Ambition and Pride was first published in The Weekly 
Packet, January 24, 1719. 

184 Trip Through London (1728), pp. 45-50, and The Humourist, 1 (1741), 
18-24. This essay was first published in The Weekly Packet, January 3, 1719. 
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phos’d (1731)—a phenomenally popular ballad opera which made 
the fortunes of Mr. Harper and Mrs. Clive, who played Jobson and 
his wife, and brought seventy pounds to the authors on their benefit 
night on the thirty-third night of its first run.?® 

Before extracts from Gordon were resumed, Christ’s Church 
parish and its most extraordinary character, Paul Lorrain, Ordi- 
nary of Newgate, and Cripplegate parish with its beggars were 
quickly passed in review.?° Then two paragraphs were taken from 
Gordon’s Of Eating and a third from his deseription of a Seoteh 
Sunday in Of the Keeping of the Ten Commandments,” revised 
with fresh allusions to fit the London dissenters : 
The Dissenters too, are much degenerated from their former way of keeping 
the Sabbath; I can remember when a Mouth durst not to have open’d on that 
Day without a Text of Scripture, or a Prayer; nay, every Feature in the Face, 
and every Bone in the Body, must have kept holy the Seventh Day. To have 
refresh’d the Joints with a Walk, or the Countenance with a Smile, would have 
been as bad as Murder or Sacriledge, it would have been prophaning the Day, 
and closing with the Temptation of the Devil: But now, alas, the Case is 


quite otherwise with too many of them, who can prefer Sadler’s-Wells, to 
Salter’s Hall, and a Bottle to the Bible.22 


For the anecdote of the baronet who picked a quarrel with his 
wife’s parrot in order to sleep peacefully at night apart from his 
lady, Mottley returned to Of the Spleen, merely making the baronet 
a ‘‘common-councilman’’ and exchanging Lady Pepper for ‘‘ Mrs. 
Ginger, near the Exchange.’’** For the next two paragraphs Mott- 
ley turned to Of Female Disguises and reproduced the second para- 
graph, substituting shopkeepers for goldsmiths, and the final anee- 
dote about Lady Winee, changing her lover’s name to Strongback.* 
He concluded A Trip Through London with five pages on the ex- 
travagance in tastes and dress and the disinelination to work char- 
acteristic of the new generation of apprentices.”° 


19John Mottley’s own candid account is given in ‘‘ A List of all the Dramatic 
Authors, with some Account of their Lives; and of all the Dramatic Pieces 
ever published in the English Language, to the Year 1747’’—Scanderbeg: Or, 
Love and Liberty. A Tragedy (1747), pp. 199-200. 

204 Trip Through London (1728), pp. 50-53. 

21Jbid., pp. 53-57. Gordon’s Of Eating was first published in The Weekly 
Packet, September 5, 1719; his Of the Keeping of the Ten Commandments, 
June 13 and June 20, 1719. See The Humouwrist, 1 (1741), 211, 212-13, 158. 

224 Trip Through London (1728), p. 55. See Note 39. 

23Tbid., pp. 55-56, and The Humourist, 1 (1741), 15-16. 

24Tbid., pp. 56-57, and The Humourist, 1 (1741), 95-96; 98-99. This essay 
was first published in The Weekly Packet, March 28, 1719. 

25Ibid., pp. 57-62. 
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III 

Although his fortunes had strikingly improved by 1728, Thomas 
Gordon himself was not without knowledge of Grub street and every 
kind of London life, and in his earlier years at least had written 
from first-hand experience. His early journalism, when dated and 
explained by evidence outside the two volumes of The Humourist, 
where it is disguised and dateless, has great biographical interest. 
When he writes of lending a man a half crown and a clean shirt 
‘‘at the Rosetavern without Temple-bar,’’** he is speaking of a local- 
ity with which he had intimate contact, since The Weekly Packet, 
which printed in 1718-19 all of the essays later collected in the first 
volume of The Humourist, was sold ‘‘by A. Morris next the Rose 
Tavern without Temple-Bar.’’ Though a Scotchman and a London 
‘‘immigrant,’’ he was happier and more at ease in London than 
John Mottley, a native of the city. Gordon was at home in the 
London coffee-houses, the Strand, the Temple, and Fleet street, and 
found friends and fortune in London from that lucky day when his 
easy fellowship with John Trenchard at the Grecian ripened into a 
perfect literary and political partnership. Gordon’s first contribu- 
tion to The Weekly Packet, December 13, 1718, reported an incident 
at the Grecian: 

I was one Day sitting at the Grecian, and listening to a sober Tobacconist, 
while he read the News. In one Article it was asserted, that the Negotiations 
between the Czar and the King of Sweden were certainly concluded, but that it 
wanted Confirmation. In another Article it was positively said, that the same 
Negotiations were broken off; but that, too, wanted Confirmation.—How! says 
the Tobacconist, [with great Judgment] If we must neither credit true Report, 
nor false Report, why, there’s an End of all Report. And though he scratch’d 
his Head, and look’d cunning for a Quarter of an Hour afterwards, I per- 
ceived he went away in great Doubt and Darkness... . after this Puzzle, he 


could not endure the Sight of a News-paper, nor the Steam of Coffee, in three 
Days running; but, to the Surprize of the World, staid in his Shop. . .27 


Five years later in writing Of Prating out of fuller experience, for 
Pasquin, April 29, 1723, he asserted that it was to this spirit we owe 
the celebrated productions of the ‘‘laborious Philosophers and Fath- 
ers’’ and ‘‘the ingenious Lucubrations of Cato, Diogenes, Mist and 
de Foe :’’8 


It is a common Observation, that the less a Man talks, the more he is able to 
write: This may be true, perhaps, in my Friend Campbell; but it will appear 





26The Humourist, 1 (1741), 59. Of the Fickleness of Hwman Nature was 
first published in The Weekly Packet, February 7, 1719. 
27The Humourist, 1 (1741), 2-3. 


_ *8Gordon dropped the names Cato and Diogenes from the text he reprinted 
in The Humourist. Cf. SP, Xxxiv (1937), 412-28. 
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ridiculous to any one who frequents the Grecian, where he hears Pamphlets in 
Embrio, and a whole Packet of succeeding Journals.29 

Thomas Gordon became John Trenchard’s secretary and colabo- 
rator in extraordinarily popular political journalism and after 
Trenchard’s death (probably at his suggestion) married his young 
widow, Anne, Trenehard’s third wife and daughter of Sir William 
Blackett.2°. Walpole made Gordon first commissioner of the wine 
licenses—the loss of an appointment as commissioner of the wine 
licenses early in the reign of George I was John Mottley’s first bit- 
ter disappointment. Gordon’s writings won him a_ substantial 
legacy from Dr. Walsh, a relative of the poet and a silent admirer 
ot Gordon, living in retirement in the west of England. According 
to a letter from ‘‘W— W—,”’ dated at Worcester, November 9, 
1728, Dr. Walsh in his retirement 
lived many Years, like a Philosopher; dividing his Time between his Books 
aud his Laboratory; being much delighted with Chymical Discoveries and kx- 
periments ... he never was personally acquainted with him, or had made him- 
self known to him, otherwise than by accidentally seeing and conversing with 
him at the Grecian Coffee-House, upon Dr. Walsh’s coming up, which he gen- 
erally did once a Year.’’31 
Thomas Gordon was perhaps the only inhabitant of Grub street who 
gained a fortune and a comfortable life from his conversation and 
his writings. 


IV 

Gordon’s earliest journalism and the compensation it brought 
from a bookseller perhaps made possible his venture into London 
after five years of country life at Amesbury in Wiltshire.** He 
contributed thirty-nine essays, December 13, 1718 to October 10, 
1719, to The Weekly Packet, ‘‘Printed by H. Moore in Black-Fryers, 
for E. Place, and sold by A. Morris next the Rose Tavern without 
Temple-Bar.’’ The series was collected in a single volume, The 
Humourist. Being Essays Upon Several Subjects: and advertised 
in The Weekly Packet, Saturday, February 6, 1720, for publication, 
‘‘Tuesday next,’’ and as just published on Saturday, April 23, 
1720. In 1724 he collected some of his later essays from The Lon- 

29The Humourist, i (1735), 76-77. 

30Cf. W. T. Laprade, Public Opinion and Politics in Eighteenth Century 
England To the Fall of Walpole (1936), p. 280. 

31The Political State of Great Britain, xxxvi (1728), 499-502. 

32Letter to George Duckett, London, January, 1718-19, Add. Mss. 36772, f. 
198—recorded by J. M. Bulloch, Thomas Gordon The ‘‘ Independent Whig,”’ 
Aberdeen University Bulletin, 11, Nos. 17, 18. 
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don Journal, St. James’s Journal, and Pasquin and issued the 
second volume of The Humourist. Being Essays Upon Several Sub- 
jects. For his Grub street years seven of his admirable contribu- 
tions to Pasquin are the most important documents: No. 30 Of 
Prating, April 29, 1723; No. 33 Of Great Men, May 13, 1723; No. 
38 Of Libels, May 27, 1723; No. 87 Of Coffee Houses, November 29, 
1723; No. 91 Of a Club of Authors, December 13, 1723; and Nos. 
114 and 115 Of Hopers, March 6, and March 10, 1723-24. 
He pictured himself as taking 


Lodgings in one of the busiest Parts of the Town, for the Advantage of the 
most various Observation. The Neighbourhood of the Temple is very proper 
for this Purpose. The adjacent Coffee-Houses allow one the easiest and 
most familiar Introduction to the Conversation of Men of all Characters. 
Business and Pleasure are here practis’d in the same Scene; and the Professors 
of both, though they have the sincerest Contempt for each other, do yet pre- 
serve a most inviolable Respect and Toleration. . . . There were several 
Coffee-Houses . . . where Assemblies of the Literati professed to meet, and 
the Town had due Notice given them, at what Hour the respective Boards sat 
to speak Sentences, and say Things worth the hearing. John Dryden took his 
Place very solemnly every Evening at Will’s, which is remembred and duly 
honoured, for his sake, to this Day. . . . The Coffee-House where Politeness is 
said to reside at present, may well enough be said to be but the Leavings of 
Pharsalia, the Epitome of what was once to be seen there. At the Court End 
of the Town, Conversation is supported by good Breeding, which is indeed a 
second Sort of good Sense; it supplies the Place of it, and keeps People at 
Arms-length from each other, and prevents them from a close Inspection into 
each others Foibles: Thus Ignorance is the Parent of mutual Esteem. The 
Wit of this Set of Men consists either in the Scandal of the Absent, (as in- 
deed does that of most of the World,) or else in a sly Artificial Banter of the 
Person present. .. . To excel in this worthy Mystery, you are to invent Ex- 
pressions, which the Person to be abused may well enough construe in his own 
Favour, and which every one else may be able to expound in his Derision and 
Contempt.33 


However much he despised these new abuses within the fashion- 
able society of the court—‘‘a Cant unworthy of an honest Man’’— 
Gordon had a special fondness for writing about men of his own oe- 
cupation and devoted three papers to his friend Giles Bookwit and 
the strange literary and political societies to which he introduced 
him. He treated Giles Bookwit with respect and returned several 
times to his character as an unsolved problem requiring sympathy 
and psychological insight. On December 13, 1723, he wrote: 

It is some time ago since Chance threw me into the Conversation of a Man, 
Whose first Appearance promis’d very little; but upon closer View of him, I 
discovered in him a Fund of surly good Sense, such as we often see in notable 
Men of Business; and which afterwards warm’d itself into a careless agree- 
able Vein of Humour, which is generally found in Men of no Business at all. 
The Surprize which two phlegmatick People are in, when they find themselves 
in tolerable Company, engaged us by Degrees to a reciprocal Confidence: I 


3830f Coffee Houses, The Humourist, u (1735), 181-86. 
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found him a very uneasy Man in his own Temper, which was not at all sooth’d 
by the Liberality of Fortune. He told me he owed half his Subsistence to his 
Pen, and that he was a Pedagogue to Mankind, as he presumed, much against 
their Inclination, as well as his own. He hated and despised his miserable 
Profession, and grew exasperated upon the Thought of those cruel Necessities 
that oblig’d him to it. He mentioned some of his Productions to me, which 
the World have generally attributed to much greater Names; but was withal 
so ingenuous in discovering their Weaknesses and Defects, all the little Lapses 
of Haste and Heats of Imagination, that I was pleased with the Delicacy of 
his Taste, and could not but observe how injurious it is always to judge of the 
Spirit and Abilities of a Writer, by his own Performances. He was very sin- 
cere, and discours’d without Affectation. He was sufficiently mortified by the 
Mention of most of his Works, and not perfectly satisfy’d with the best of 
them. He appeared to be a Man of real Goodness and Modesty, a great deal 
of polite Knowledge, and strong masculine Penetration; but his Merits and 
his Talents are utterly lost to the World, for the want of those common 
Bounties which blind Fortune lavishes away, to adorn the Follies of ten 
thousand Coxcombs. But I shall leave, at present, the Character of this amiable 
unhappy Man, reserving a Right to resume it at pleasure hereafter.34 


But Gordon could not part company with him so easily, for he had 
him freshly in mind from a morning visit Bookwit had just made 
him: 

. . » he told me, he had so good an Opinion of me, that he would entrust me 
with his very Follies; Things, said he, so dear, so very precious, that even my 
Money, if I had any, should not be so carefully conceal’d and preserv’d. He 
then began to tell me how many Shifts he was fore’d to, to avoid his own 
Thoughts, and to deceive those Pangs of the Mind, which a generous Spirit 


endures from the Sense of its own unmerited Sufferings, Shame and Penury. 
A Thinking Soul, (said he, reciting from Dryden,) 


A thinking Soul is Punishment enough: 

But when ’tis great, like mine, and wretched too, 

Then every Thought draws Blood—5 
Refusing to take refuge in ‘‘the mock Wisdom of Stoicism’’ while 
his wants and misfortunes proclaimed him a suffering man and 
loudly gave the lie to his philosophy, Bookwit instead sought ‘‘all 
possible oecasions of thoughtlessness’’ by idly frequenting the so- 
ciety of characters more frustrated and fantastic than himself and 
rejoicing in ‘‘the Jumble of the Sublime and the Burlesque, the 
false Spirit of one, the important Dulness and Solemnity of an- 
other: You see Ridicule grafted upon-Fustian, Seneca erying 
Pippins, and Cleopatra in a Hackney-Coach.’’** He was even per- 
suaded to conduct his friend Gordon ‘‘through several intricate 
Allies to a tolerable House, considering its Situation, which was 
within the Purlieus of Vinegar-Yard,’’ and present with friendly 
insight the individual members of a club of wretched authors who 

840f a Club of Authors, The Humourist, 1 (1735), 163-64. 


s5Ibid., pp. 164-65. 
86]bid., pp. 166-67. 
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were enjoying a moment’s felicity—their fierce contentions in the 
world outside forgotten—those who were about to enter ‘‘into a 
determin’d and concerted War, which will last through the whole 
Winter . . . now sit together in a peaceable Confederacy, and light 
their Pipes friendly at the same Candle!’’?* 

The two papers Of Hopers were required to exhaust the character 
of Gordon’s friend, Giles Bookwit, who had ‘‘such a particular Vein 
of Humour in all his pleasures . . . so low, and at the same Time so 
novel and agreeable :”’ 


Giles Bookwit, tho, he is one of those very few People who knows how to 
marshal their own Thoughts, and is capable of bearing his own Company, and 
conversing with himself; tho’ he very well understands the Value of a good 
old Book, and is at the same Time well enough turn’d for the Conversation of 
Men of fashionable Breeding and modern Wit; yet his sovereign Taste is in a 
much lower Strain: he finds his Entertainment where few other Men would 
look for it, among People that were born without Sense, and live without 
Money; Fellows, that one would imagine were created in the very Idleness of 
Nature, and supported purely for the Sport of Fortune. 

Bookwit knows all the odd Fellows in Town, from Constitution-Hill38 to the 
Sign of the Sieve without Aldgate; not only by Sight, but by Name and Con- 
versation, their Talents, Interests and Pretensions; and as one Friend knows 
another, he ean inform you of their Hours, and Places of Rendezvous, and their ' 
distinct and separate Lodgings—such of them as have any. He can tell you 
exactly where the Half Wits are to be met with, where the Half Sensibles. He 
has Intimacies with most of them, and a very good general Character among 
all the rest; and indeed he very well deserves it, for he really excells them all 
even in their own Way. I have seen him at the Tilt-yard Coffee-House, more 
wrong-headed and fantastical than any Half-pay Officer in the Room; he 
descends instantly to their Level of Comprehension, as tho’ he had left three 
Parts of his own Understanding at the Door. He seems to wade ex tempore 
into the Depth of his Company’s Parts, and utters the falsest weakest Things, 
with now and then a Flourish of false Reasoning, and such a Torrent of in- 
cessant Eloquence, and a visible Self-satisfaction; which is, in all other People, 
an infallible Criterion between a Man of half Sense and thorough Understand- 
ae I have known him, by the mere Variation of the Position of two or 
three capital Words, say the same thing a thousand times over, till he has 
fetch’d Tears into the Eyes of the whole Company, and sometimes too into his 
own. After this he has adjourn’d to Slaughter’s, where he has been very 
suitable Company to a Fiddler, and more than once led an innocent Dancing- 
Master into a critical Dissertion upon a Rigadoon.39 

One of the Evenings*® last Week he call’d upon me, at an Hour when he 
knows I am not Writing, and invited me to take a Turn with him in the 
Temple-Garden. .... 41 


Bookwit was willing to be drawn into conversation about their 


87Ibid., pp. 168-69. 

38Cf. A Trip Through London (1728), pp. 16-17, for the people who frequent 
it. 

39Cf. ibid., p. 12: ‘*The Ludgate-Hill Hobble, the Cheapside Swing, the 
City Jolt and Wriggle in the Gait, being easily perceiv’d. . .”’ 

40The text in Pasquin read ‘‘ fine Evenings’’. 

410f Hopers, The Humourist, 1 (1735), 247-49. 
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experience of the past December with his friends in Vinegar-Yard, 
but he promised a better treat for that fine evening in visiting an- 
other company who hoped for better days—‘‘the desperate Ho- 
pers:”’ 


I found he had led me insensibly to one of the Temple Avenues, which is ordi- 
narily known by the Name of Ram-Alley. A Place which, I am told, is the 
Night-Scene of a good deal of obscure Gallantry among Serjeants Clerks, and 
Judges Footmen; A Market where Half-pence pass in current Payment, and 
abundance of dirty Love is hung out to Sale, ready made, and at reasonable 
Rates.42 

. . . We entered into a House, which at first had but a very Dingy Appear- 
ance; but my Friend immediately made his Way into a Ground Room, which 
was illuminated with a very good Fire, encompass’d by a most venerable Circle 
of seemingly ancient Worthies. I own their first Appearance gave me Pleasure, 
for I could not immediately discern in their Faces the Fool and Madman, 
which Bookwit had prepared me to expect, excepting only, that there was a 
Pair of Whiskers and a Picqued Beard among them, which looked a little 
suspiciously. 

It was easy enough to observe that my Friend was, as he is every where, 
very welcome: Upon his Entrance, they all grounded their Pipes in Token 
of Respect; even the Master of those awful Whiskers, just mention’d, only 
paus‘d to discharge an ample Whiff, and then rose to salute him.4% 


They were at first struck speechless with fear of the visitor, but two 
whispered words from Bookwit made Gordon a more desirable man 
to ‘‘honest Whisker’’ than Bookwit himself: 

He would needs make me seat myself in his own Place within the Chimney, an 
Honour which I was first determin’d to decline: but I found him invincible 
in his Complaisance: Pugh, said he, you are too modest, Sir, you don’t know 
me; what the Dickens! Have not I been whip’d at the Cart’s tail too!44 
Bookwit was soon far gone in speculation and prophecy to the exact 
taste of the worshipful company. He assured them that the queen 
was with child again. The whole circle unanimously hoped it would 
prove a prince. Bookwit replied that it was certainly a prinee; nay, 
his cousin had hinted in her letters that the queen went with twins 
and that they were both princes. The good company was then per- 
plexed in guessing what title the second-born twin was to bear and 
all agreed in hoping the midwife would distinguish the eldest for fear 
of entangling the succession. Bookwit assured them that due eare 


42This paragraph was used in A Trip Through London and was the only 
material selected from the second volume of The Humourist. The anecdote 
which was added to it contained a coarse bit of wit attributed to Sir John 
Fryer, Fishmonger, Alderman of Queenhithe, and in 1720, Lord Mayor. John 
Strype’s edition of John Stow’s 4A Survey Of the Cities of London and West- 
minster (1720) was dedicated to Sir John Fryer. His name was deleted from 
the version of the anecdote used for jest No. 153 in Joe Miller’s Jests (1729). 
See Note 15 above. 


43The Humourist, 1 (1735), 250-51. 
44Tbid., p. 251. 
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would be taken, and that the two dukedoms, York and Albany, which 
used formerly to go together, would now be divided between the two 
prinees.*° 

To refresh themselves after their confinement with the ‘‘ Hoping 
Lunaticks’’ (who were perhaps sane enough except for their Jacob- 
ite convictions), they chose to walk in the Temple grounds by moon- 
light, and Gordon devoted another issue of Pasquin to his talk with 
Bookwit. He recalled a wise saying which he had met somewhere 
in the abundance of his reading: Hope is the Dream of one that is 
awake, and launched himself on picturesque analysis of Reason and 
Faney :*° 


Reason is a most excellent Painter, and represents Things to us justly, and 
as they are in real Life; but when he grows weary of his Pencil, and betakes 
him to his Rest, his Back is no sooner turn’d, but a little unlucky Boy, a 
younger Brother of his, by Name Fancy, usurps the Master’s Chair, and scrawls 
in Water Colours, ten thousand idle Figures, Dolphins, Unicorns, Griffiths and 
Mermaids, Mountains of Gold, and Rocks of Diamonds——-but the Master 
returns, smiles at the Urchin’s Labours, wipes them out, and all’s forgotten.47 


Gordon was inclined to fear that for some men the Master did not 
return at all, and ‘‘the whole History-piece of humane Life is en- 
trusted to the Dawhbing of that little Brat. . .’’ Bookwit on the 
other hand felt the inevitability of an occasional interregnum in the 
rule of reason and envied him who could dream luckily and at his 
ease : 


What a Curse is it to be for ever haunted with Horrors and black Impressions; 
never to shut the Eye of Reason, but instantly to behold a Spectre or a Goblin; 
not to dare to put out the Candle for a Moment, lest a Fury should enter with 
a Torch! Not so our Friends imagine; their Ideas are of a better Complexion. 
Every one has not such good Fortune; for my own part, I find Cause to envy 
these People you are so apt to compassionate. Let Judgment and Philosophy 
wink but one Moment with me, and Fancy and Opinion are instantly ready to 
Scrawl out Contempt and Poverty in Capital Characters; I turn away; I shut 
my Eyes; but in vain. I see the odious Figures in my Sleep—4§ 


Since he found his friend was ‘‘ going very fast into his own Case,’’ 
45‘ A great deal of other good News was told, not worth repeating. Mz. 
Mac-Brazen of *s Inn, being wearied with the Fatigues of his Place, had 
lately resign ’d his Post, and accepted a Pension; and they had it all over the 
Court, that the ingenious Mr. Kettle-phiz was to succeed him.’’ This report 
of Bookwit’s conversation and his coinage of names should be compared with 
the Irish names in A Trip Through London, like Mr. O Brazen, p. 24, Dermot 
0 Kettle, p. 26, Mac-Taudry, p. 28, and possibly, ‘¢ Joe Baker, the Kettle- 
Drummer’”’ on the title-page of Joe Miller’s Jests (1729). 

Compare Gordon’s own flight in Of Fancy, The Humourist, u (1735), 55- 
59. 

47Ibid., p. 2 

‘sIbid., p. 2 
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Gordon tried to divert him by pointing out that their friends yonder 
had discovered an improvement by meeting together every night ‘‘to 
dream as it were in concert,’’ and he deprecated his own skill in 
building castles in the air since it was but single and solitary and 
no credit to any one. But he only deflected Bookwit momentarily: 


Not so, answer’d Bookwit, for this same Practice of Dreaming, Castle-build- 
ing, and all other Modes of Hoping, are, I believe, just as common as the 
Absence of the Master Reason; and I do not care if I own to you, that I have 
endeavour ’d to cultivate and improve this Habit in myself. It serves one good 
Purpose however, if nothing else; it eats up so much Time, and wears out a 
good Part of an uneasy foolish Life, I think it may well enough be allow’d 
to stand upon the same Footing with Chess and Ombre, or any of those fash- 
ionable Expedients we fly to, when we are sick of our Time and our Company, 
and want to get rid of ourselves. Shall I own to you, my Friend, continued he, 
that I have been vain and weak enough to fansy to myself Fame, Wealth and 
Immortality; even from my Writings; that I once projected a Work which 
was to have insur’d me the great Name and Age of Homer... .49 


Pieces of Thomas Gordon’s early journalism were certainly 
brought together like a mosaic in a new design to form A Trip 
Through London. If Gordon’s detailed portrait of Bookwit is a 
record of his friendship with John Mottley, it suggests that a close 
personal relationship led the collaborator to a thorough knowledge 
of Gordon’s journalism and inspired his workmanship. 


Vv 
The strongest proof that Gordon’s Giles Bookwit, who often 
needed to be diverted from ‘‘ going very fast into his own Case’’ even 
by his kindest friends, was John Mottley is to be found in Mottley’s 
peculiarities of psychology and character. His works were usually 
published anonymously, or in partnership with another writer, Mott- 
ley for ‘‘some Reasons’’ known only to himself desiring ‘‘to be 


49Jbid., pp. 256-57. Perhaps the closest John Mottley ever came to Homer 

was in his share with Thomas Cooke in the preface and the dramatic burlesque, 
Penelope, A Dramatic Opera (1728). Ulysses and Penelope, though they were 
Greeks and royal personages, as the preface observed, were transformed into 
‘San English Serjeant and a Landlady of an Alehouse..... if we had repre- 
sented such a Character as Penelope, under a plain English Name, many in s0 
polite an Age as this, would have thought her only a Child of Fancy.’’ The 
authors cited the opinion of the translator of the eighteenth book of the 
Odyssey that Homer was the father of farce as well as the nobler kinds of 
poetry, and held that Pope had set them a good example for their handling of 
Ulysses in the couplet: 

Propt on a Staff a Beggar old and bare, 

In Rags dishonest, flutt’ring with the Air. 
Pope paid his respects to Cooke alone, The Dunciad, Variorwm (1729), Book 
II, note to verse 130. Mottley in his biographical notes on Thomas Cooke said 
he ought not to have the whole blame, ‘‘having a Partner with him in Disgrace, 
Mr. Mottley, who had wrote almost all the first Act of it, several Years before 
it was shewn to the other.’’ 
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conceal’d,’’®° yet tardily and tartly confessing his authorship later. 


In his notes on Thomas Cooke, Charles Coffey, and ‘‘ John Mottley 
Esq.’’ in A List of all the Dramatic Authors, with some Account of 
their Lives; and of all the Dramatic Pieces ever published in the 
English Language, to the Year 1747, appended to Scanderbeg: Or, 
Love and Liberty. A Tragedy (1747), John Mottley exhibited the 
same unfortunate self-absorption as Giles Bookwit, the same painful 
honesty, and the same probing examination of himself as a man of 
great hopes and abundant frustrations. 

His account of ‘‘John Mottley Esq.’’ is an astounding auto- 
biographical document. He says that his father, Thomas Mottley, 
was an ardent Jacobite who returned to England after the revolu- 
tion of 1688 just long enough in 1691 to beget him and make possible 
his birth in 1692. His mother was the daughter of Sir John Guise 
of Ablodsecourt, Gloucestershire, and sister to William Guise of All- 
Souls College, Oxford, a great orientalist. The Guises were as in- 
tense Whigs as his father was an intense Jacobite. Sir John Guise, 
Mrs. Mottley’s father, settled an estate on her only son which she 
was to enjoy during her life, but in 1720 he consented to selling the 
estate to pay his mother’s debts. At twenty-eight he turned to his 
pen to support himself, writing his first play, The Imperial Captives, 
in that very year. 

He tells an anecdote of his father’s last brief visit to England be- 
cause he cannot resist recording a ‘‘ Joke of my Lord Nottingham’s.”’ 
Colonel Thomas Mottley’s friend, Mr. Tredenham of St. Maws, 
Cornwall, with whom he used to dine at the Blue-post Tavern in the 
Haymarket, was arrested and brought before the Earl of Notting- 
ham with a heap of papers found in his possession. Mr. Tredenham 
said ‘‘that he had been scribbling a Play to amuse himself at his 
leisure Hours.’’ When Lord Nottingham had examined the papers 
he returned them to him declaring upon his word ‘‘he could find no 
Plot in them.’’ Colonel Thomas Mottley made his escape without 
being arrested at all and lived to be killed at the battle of Turin in 
1706. . 

His son, John Mottley, was educated at St. Martin’s Library 
School founded by Archbishop Tennison, and placed in the Excise 


b 





50Dedication to the Earl of Albemarle of The Widow Bewitch’d. A Comedy 
(1730), Mottley says if he could give his name there is no one he would 
rather dedicate his play to. Anonymous dedication was but Mottley’s in- 
genious refinement on his habit of anonymous publication. See also Notes 4, 
49,19, 53, and 54. 
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Office before he was sixteen, under Lord Viscount Howe, whose 
brother and sister, Mr. Charles Howe and Mrs. Betty Howe, were 
married to first cousins of Mrs. Mottley. After twelve years in the 
Excise Office he produced his first piece for the stage. He had 
twice suffered disappointment in his hopes for permanent income 
in the government service—first, as one of the commissioners in the 
Wine-License Office early in the reign of George I, and second, after 
resigning his place in the Excise Office to accept a place in the Ex. 
chequer offered by Sir Robert Walpole. Walpole ‘‘three Days after 
recollected that he had made a prior Promise of it to another.’’ Thus 
Mottley had lost two places at different times ‘‘that he thought hin. 
self so certain of, that he would not have given six Pence to have 
insured either of them.’’ Since then he had had little supplies but 
by his pen and had had frequent fits of the gout in his right hand 
and was likely to be confined to his bed. Nevertheless he maintained 
a cheerful temper and had given the publie Joe Miller’s Jests—‘‘a 
Collection made by him from other Books, and a great Part of it 
supplied by his Memory from original Stories recollected in his 
former Conversations. ’’>* 

He listed eight works by Charles Coffey, but appropriately re- 
served his detailed comments for the second piece in which he had 
collaborated with Coffey—The Devil to Pay; Or, The Wives Meta- 
morphos’d: 

Mr. Coffey’s Name is printed to it, but it is a difficult Matter to say who 
it probably belongs to. The Foundation and best Part of it is a Farce of 
three Acts called, A Comical Transformation, or The Devil of a Wife, wrote by 
Jevon the Player; and some People doubted if that, at the Time it first came 
out, [it] was not partly wrote by his Brother-in-law, Shadwell, the Poet 
Laureat; it was performed in the Year 1686. Forty-four Years after, viz. in 
the Year 1730, Mr. Coffey and Mr. Mottley took each of them one Act and 4 
half of this Farce, and altering some part of the Dialogue, and adding Songs, 
called it a Ballad-Opera, and gave it the Name of The Devil to Pay.52 
The Devil to Pay was reduced to one act in 1732 by Mr. Theophilus 
Cibber, one new song was added by his father, Colley Cibber, with 
another song written fifty years before by Lord Rochester; so as 
Mottley reckoned with pedantic exactness: ‘‘we see about six 
Authors concerned in this one little Piece.’’** He defended it 


51Scanderbeg: Or, Love and Liberty. A Tragedy (1747), p. 267. 

52Ibid., pp. 199-200. 

53°¢Mr. Coffey, and the other Gentleman concerned with him in altering 
Jevon’s Farce, who did not choose to have his Name appear in it, could not 
expect the same Advantages as from a new Play, and so instead of having the 
Third, they had not their Benefit till the three and thirtieth Night.’’ See also 
Note 19 and the text above. 
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against the objection to its improbability by citing Shakespeare’s 
ghost in Hamlet, the witches in Macbeth, and the monster in The 
Tempest—‘‘ which are Characters as much out of Nature:’’ 
But the Question is whether, uppon a Supposition (and it is a Supposition very 
allowable in Poetry) that if these Women be so changed, what they say and 
do then is Natural? And that it is so, the involuntary Applause that always 
attends them, from the Boxes as well as the Upper Gallery, sufficiently shews. 

I can by no means think that this Farce is to be put upon a Level, with 
many others that have pleased very well, but have less Invention and less Wit 
than is in this, all Jevon’s; besides its being enlivened by the Music. The 
frequent Repetition of it, shews its Merit; for tho’ the Multitude are not al- 
ways the best Judges of Dramatic Performances, yet they are not always mis- 
taken.°4 

VI 

The case is complete. About one third of A Trip Through Lon- 
don (1728) is conscientiously selected from Thomas Gordon’s jour- 
nalism contributed to The Weekly Packet and Pasquin and repub- 
lished in The Humourist, 1 (1720), u (1724). The new materials in 
A Trip Through London point to John Mottley as its author, show- 
ing his interest in the Welsh, and the Irish, and the lower orders in 
London as targets for his sharp observations. One of his 1729 jests 
is first given in A Trip Through London and attributed to Sir John 
Fryer. The preliminary notes for two of Mottley’s important char- 
acters which he soon brought to the stage—Mactawdry an Irish 
fortune-hunter in The Craftsman, Or Weekly Journalist (October 
1728), and Neighbor Jobson in The Devil to Pay; Or, The Wives 
Metamorphos’d (1731) appear in A Trip Through London, which 
was written earlier than July 26, 1728, and therefore could not have 
reflected the performance of these plays in the theatre. Moreover, 
because of his personal associations with John Mottley and the in- 
terest he took in his peculiar psychology and tastes, Thomas Gordon 
had apparently chosen to describe him in Pasquin in 1723-24 under 
the name of Giles Bookwit as the principal figure in his picture of 
life on the lower levels of Grub street and among the Jacobite camp 
followers who indulged themselves in dreams of a Stuart restora- 
tion. Among his other qualifications Bookwit had a gift for coining 
Irish names like those of Mottley’s Irish fortune-hunters, a knowl- 
edge of the old wrecks on ‘‘Constitution-Hill’’ deseribed in A Trip 
Through London, and an aptitude for learnedly discoursing at 





54Scanderbeg: Or, Love and Liberty. A Tragedy (1747), p. 200. Charles 
Coffey died May 13, 1745 and was buried in the parish of St. Clements Danes. 
He had been preparing an edition of the works of Michael Drayton, which 
Mottley declared would shortly be published for the benefit of Coffey ’s widow. 
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Slaughter’s on the bodily movements of the lower classes with a 
skill worthy of a dancing master. Gordon’s sympathy for his mis- 
fortunes and recognition of the genuine worth beneath a fantastic 
exterior led to a journalistic portrait of John Mottley unsurpassed 
in its vigor and realism. Another fruit of their friendship was A 
Trip Through London: Containing Observations on Men and 
Things (1728) .°° 


55It was issued in a second edition in 1728, a copy of which is in the Uni- 
versity of California library at Berkeley, in a text cut to about the same 
length but considerably altered. At first examination the amount of Gordon 
material appears to have been appreciably reduced, since the borrowings (as 
recorded in the notes above) from Of the Spleen, Notes 16 and 23, from Of 
Ambition and Pride, Note 17, from Of a Country Entertainment, Note 18, from 
Of Eating and Of the Keeping of the Ten Commandments, Note 21, and from 
Of Female Disguises, Note 24, are removed from the text of the second edition 
of A Trip Through London. But the borrowings from Of News Writers, Note 
7, from Of the Art of Modern Conversation, Notes 13 and 14, and from Of 
Hopers, Note 15, remain in the text, and a substantial new borrowing, The 
History of Miss Manage, from The Humourist, 1 (1741), 32-38, is added to the 
text in a shorter version, pp. 20-23, with Gordon’s names Lord Title, Miss 
Manage, Jack Boniface, and Sir Smart changed to Lord Paraphamosis, Miss, 
Motion, Jack Thrust, and Paul Push. The writer of the second edition of 4 
Trip Through London is like the writer of the first in his enjoyment of Gordon’s 
journalism and in his handling of it, particularly in his trick of pungently 
renaming the characters. It is likely that both editions came from John Mott- 
ley’s hand. 

The reference, see Note 11 above, to Dr. John Freind, now no doubt de- 
ceased, is eliminated. An interesting addition is made to the materials about 
the frequenters of Constitution-Hill, see Note 38, in the story of the Duke of 
Wharton’s meeting a consumptive there and challenging him to a duel for his 
offense in writing several numbers of Pasquin attacking the Duke of Wharton 
as ‘‘Phill. Shatter’’, pp. 19-20. Wharton, however, revoked his challenge al- 
most as soon as it was made because of the insignificance of the man who would 
have been his opponent. This obscure person died of consumption not long 
after. 




















ed NOTES FOR A BIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE LILLO 


A 

nd By Drew B. Pau.erre 

| Harvard University 

For well over a century and a half no one has added anything 
a material to our knowledge of George Lillo. The vague sketch of his 
Jon biography by Davies' has remained practically static, reappearing 
. in Adolphus Ward’s latest and most valuable discussion? with but 
om little new information. 

om 

ion I. 

of Concerning his birth and family, biographers have been very 
rhe uncertain. They have quoted a few statements often. Davies wrote 
: concerning the playwright’s birth:* ‘‘I think it is agreed on all 
iss, hands, that Lillo was:born on the 4th of February 1693, somewhere 
< near Moorgate—That he learned and practised the business of a 
tly jeweller.’’? Later in his biography Davies remarked that he had 
- spoken with an anonymous gentleman, ‘‘formerly partner in the 
de- same business with Mr. Lillo,’’ from whom he had learned* 

out 

of that George Lillo was the son of a Dutch jeweller, who married an English 
his woman; that he was born somewhere near Moorfields, and brought up to his 
‘on father’s business; that he himself was his partner in the same trade several 
al- years ... that he bequeathed several legacies, and left the bulk of his fortune 
ald to Mr. John Underwood his nephew, in which was included an estate of 60 1. 
ng per annum. 


This account includes the substance of the matter as biographers 
have handed it down, one to the other.® 

The accepted facts, then, are these: George Lillo was born Feb- 
ruary 4, 1693, in a house described as near Moorgate or as near 
Moorfields, of an English mother and a Dutch immigrant father. 


1Thomas Davies, ‘‘Some Account of the Life of Mr. George Lillo,’’ prefaced 
to his edition of The Works of Mr. George Lillo (London, 1775), 1, ix-xlviii. 
Davies remarked, p. xi, that the only record available prior to his work was 
‘*the short account of Lillo’s life in Cibber’s History of the Poets’’ and that 
‘tis very defective. ’’ 

2His Life of Lillo in the D.N.B. 

8Page xi. 

4Page xlvi. 

‘Ward, in his introduction to his edition of The London Merchant or The 
History of George Barnwell and Fatal Curiosity—(The Belles Lettres Series, 
1906), summed up his knowledge of the matter by remarking, p-[v], that Lilio’s 
name was Flemish and that he probably was a descendant of religious refugees. 
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He was bred in the family trade as a jeweller and in the family 
religion as a dissenter. This is all that has been recorded concer. 
ing his birth and family. 

Yet, oddly, the name of Lillo does not appear in any extant pub- 
lished register of goldsmiths in London. This absence can be ex- 
plained only if (1) Lillo conducted business under another name, 
(2) he was engaged in some other kind of oeecupation—which is un- 
likely inasmuch as Davies spoke with one who had been in business 
with him—or (3) the registers are incomplete—which is probable. 

At the same time, this lack of evidence casts a suggestion of doubt 
on Davies’ biography. This doubt is strengthened when one finds 
that men bearing the name of Lillo were active in England nearly 
a century before George’s birth. The general opinion of biogra- 
phers, as stated, has been that his father was a Dutch immigrant. 
Yet there were Lillos engaged in trade under Elizabeth and that 
family continued, apparently in two branches, until after the found- 
ing of the Commonwealth.® Traces of the name fade away in mid- 
century accounts, but suddenly they appear again with a record 
dated June 22, 1697, that an Elizabeth Lillow, widow, married 
Judocus van Hinxthoven.’ This event occurred four years and four 
months after the accepted birth date of George. If this woman 
were by any chance his mother, his biography becomes a much more 
complex problem. He may have acquired a step-father at a very 
early age. If so the possibility must be considered that he may 
have assumed his step-father’s name for business life, especially as 
it is believed that he entered his ‘‘father’s’’ trade. He may, later, 
have reverted to his real name as a playwright, for certainly no 
Englishman ever wooed an audience under a name like van Hinx- 
thoven. 

At the time of his death, at least, he was known as Lillo. 
Theophilus Cibber remarked that he was buried in St. Leonard’s 


6Patent Rolls, 43 Eliz., pt.V (Select Charters of Trading Companies, ed. U. 
T. Carr, Selden Society, xxvii [1913], 31) lists Henry Lillo, esq., as a member 
of the ‘‘Company of Merchants of London trading into the Levant Seas.’’ 

A Catalogue of the Lansdowne Manuscripts in the British Musewm (London, 
1819), reads, el, 39: ‘‘Declaration of certain goods and merchandizes brought 
into Dover Haven by Capt. Piddell, Capt. Lillo, and other their consorts. 
Also, el, 38: ‘‘Mony owinge unto the victulers in Dover by Capt. Pedell and 
Capt. Lyllowe.’’ ; st 

There is no evidence connecting these earlier men with the playwright’s 
family. 

7Calendar of Marriage Licenses issued by the Faculty Office: 1682-1714 (ed. 
G. E. Cokayne and E. A. Fry, The Index Library, xxxmi [1905]), 148. 
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Church, Shoreditch, resting place of the Burbages and other Globe 
players. To corroborate this statement, an entry may be found in 
this church’s register of burials beside the date September 6, 1739 :* 


George Lillo from Rotherhith. Aged 46 years. 


Besides determining his name, this entry establishes one new fact. 
Davies noted in connection with Lillo’s assignment of the copyright 
of The London Merchant to John Gray, a bookseller and dissenting 
minister, that the document was signed at Rotherhithe.° He neg- 
lected to observe, however, that Lillo’s will also states that the 
writer was living in that district. As a consequence, scholars have 
been able only to surmise, with Ward, that ‘‘from the date of the 
assignment [November 25, 1735] it appears that Lillo was at the 
time a resident of Rotherhithe.’’* It can now safely be concluded 
that he lived there at least from 1735 until his death, that is, for 
the last four years of his life. 

But under what name was he born? In the very center of the 
neighborhood adjoining Moorfields, just off Threadneedle street, is 
the Dutch Reformed Church ealled the Austin Friars.’* In its 
record of baptisms the following group of names appears :** 

4 Feb. 1685—Lillo,van, Pieter, f. Jacobus and Elisabeth. 


13 Mar. 1687—Lillo,van, Ruth, f. Jacobus and Elisabeth. 
27 Mar. 1689—Lillo,van, Johannes, f. Jacobus and Elisabeth Whitehorne. 


8 Feb. 1691—Lilloo,van, Joris, f. Jacobus. 


This family of van Lillo is exceedingly interesting for several 
reasons. It is the only group bearing a name even remotely re- 
sembling Lillo to be found in any parish register within reasonable 
distance of Moorfields. Moreover, except for two cases, one already 
noted and another discussed below, it is the only record of any 
such name found, within a half-century of George’s birth, in any 
published London registry. More important still, the parents are a 
Dutchman and an Englishwoman, members of a dissenting group 
and attending a church very near to Moorfields. 


8The Lives of the Poets of Great-Britain and Ireland (London, 1753), v, 340. 

*Unpublished register of St. Leonard’s Church, Shoreditch, vu. 

10This assignment is now in the British Museum together with subsequent 
assignments of the play, Original Assignments of Manuscripts between Author 
and Publisher, 1705-1810, 1, MS 38728, 128b, 129; MS 38730, 41, 47b, 117b. 
This first assignment is quoted in full in the second edition of Davies’ memoir 
(London, 1810), 1, 42-43. 

uD.N.B., x1, 1132. 

1280 called from the Order that held it prior to the Reformation. 


18Dutch Reformed Church Registers (ed. W. J. C. Moens, Lymington, 1884), 
p. 45, 
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But the appearance of the name Elisabeth Whitehorne as that of 
the Englishwoman involved renders such persuasive circumstances 
unnecessary. George Lillo himself has furnished almost conclusive 
proof as to her identity. For among the wills recorded in Somer. 
set House is the document referred to by Davies.’* This last testa- 
ment of Lillo contains some names bearing a remarkable similarity 
to those registered in the Dutch Reformed Church. He wrote: 

I also give and bequeath to my said Nephew [John Underwood] the Mortgage 
of a Lease of a house in Saint Catherines by my uncle Whitehorn to my uncle 


Warren which as Executor to my aunt Warren I have a right to and am in 
possession of... 


Again, he wrote: 
Item to my Cousin Ann Whitehorn Ten pounds. 


Whitehorn, according to this will, may have been the name of his 
mother’s brother, and consequently her maiden name. Whithorn 
has been seen to be the name of the woman listed in the Dutch 
church’s register. Now the name of Lillo is extremely rare and 
that of Whitehorn, while not so searce, is not of common occurrence. 
Any chance conjunction of the two is so improbable as to prevent a 
doubt of coincidence. It is almost certain, then, that this Jacobus 
van Lillo and this Elisabeth Whitehorn of the Dutch Reformed 
Chureh were the parents of George Lillo. 

But what of George’s own baptismal record? It can be observed 
that certain members of this family later dropped the van from 
their family name and used the English form of their given. In 
the registers of St. Bene’t and St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf, a marriage 
was recorded on June 30, 1726 :'° 

John Lillo of St Botolph, Bishopsgate, London, W., 


and 
Mary Barnes of St Leonards, Shoreditch, Midx. 8. 


Is this John the same Johannes van Lillo who was baptized at the 
Austin Friars? Note George’s will: 

Item to Mary Lillo widow of my Brother John I give the Looking Glass Leather 
Chaires Wainscott Table Stove and Window Curtains in the Back parlour. .. 
As there is no other known appearance of the name John Lillo, the 
coincidental conjunction of these two names of John and Mary 
seems strong evidence that the same couple was involved in both 


14Page xlvi. 
15The Publications of the Harleian Society, xxxrx (1910), 314. 
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eases. The tallying of this marriage with the evidence in the will 
and that in the baptismal record corroborates all three. The mem- 
bership of John in St. Botolph’s, just a few minutes walk from the 
Dutch church and Moorgate, seems natural. But identification of 
this couple is not necessary in order to show that the family was 
endeavoring to Anglicize its name. The form of Lillo throughout 
the will is proof enough. 

The last entry of the family in the church register, then, takes 
on greater significance. On February 8, 1691, Joris van Lilloo was 
baptized. Joris, of course, is the Dutch form of George. Hence, if 
he followed the same practice as his brother John, Joris van Lilloo 
became George Lillo. It is certain that Joris and Johannes van 
Lillo were brothers. It is almost certain that Johannes and George 
Lillo had the same parents. But the difficulty comes in identifying 
Joris and George. Their names and their parents are the same. 
But their birth dates are not. The van Lillo family drops out of 
the records of the Dutch church with Joris’ baptism, so there is no 
knowledge of its later activity during this period. Whether the 
first George died and there was a younger successor to the name is 
unknown, but it seems unlikely. Further evidence pointing to the 
conclusion that Joris and George were the same person is the day 
and month of Joris’ baptism. This ceremony occurred on February 
8. It has been accepted that George was born on February 4. This 
baptismal date, as far as month and day are concerned, seems to fit 
neatly into the probable sequence of George’s life, so much so as to 
east considerable doubt on a possibility of two individuals of the 
same family being involved. But the ceremony took place in 1691. 
and George, according to Davies, was born in 1693. The first author- 
ity to give this date was Cibber’s Lives of the Poets,° which also 
stated that Lillo was buried in St. Leonard’s. This statement might 
be doubted, but the record of Lillo’s burial in 1739 gives the play- 
wright’s age as forty-six. It is possible, of course, that this burial 
record may have been responsible for an original error. There are 
only two possible answers to this problem. Either there has been 
an error perpetuated concerning the year of Lillo’s birth or baptism, 
or there were two sons, both named George, both born to Jacobus 
and Elisabeth van Lillo on about the same day and month of the 
year. 


16Page 338. This work, it will be remembered, was attributed by Johnson 
to Shiels. 
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The widow Lillow, who married van Hinxthoven in 1697, stands 
alone, outside the group of which all have been accounted for. Was 
she George’s mother? Was she widowed and remarried shortly 
after his birth? The fact that the van Lillo family left the Dut: 
Reformed Church after the birth of Joris indicates something hap.- 
pened to break the tie between the English Elisabeth Whitehorn 
and the dissenting group. But these aspects are all material for th 
most tenuous hypotheses. All that can be observed is that the 
widow Lillow, too, like George’s mother, was named Elisabeth. 


a. 

The story of Lillo’s poverty, started by a couplet in Hammond’s 
prologue to Elmerick,™ has been discounted since Davies’ memoir. 
Yet it continues to reappear in many discussions of Lillo’s life and 
modern scholars have been content to rely upon Davies’ conclusion 
and upon the probabilities of the playwright’s situation in refuting 
it.1® It may be well, then, to determine exactly Lillo’s financia! 
condition at the close of his life. 

At least two versions of Lillo’s will are extant. Besides the cop) 
in Somerset House there is another, probably slightly earlier, testa- 
ment in the Bodleian Library.'® Both versions, however, are ident- 
ical in regard to essential statements.”° 

In his will, Lillo listed the following properties: (1) ‘‘Lands 
Messuages Tenements and Hereditments . . . being in the parish of 
Eeling .. . now in the Tenure or Occupation of John Poke and Wil- 
liam Salmon.’’ Out of the income of this property John Under- 
wood, as heir, was to pay ‘‘one hundred and Sixty pounds to the 
Relations of my uncle Warren deceased.’’*' (2) A ‘‘Lease that 

17Deprest by want, afflicted by disease, ie 

Dying he wrote, and dying wish’d to please. 
18See Ward, D.N.B., x1, 1133. 


19MS Rawl. J fol. 4, 43. 


20The Rawlinson MS does not include the bequest of his interest in the lease 
on the St. Catherine’s street house, grants twenty pounds to Ann Whitehorn 
instead of ten mentioned above, and does not make a ten-pound provision for 
his funeral expenses found in the Somerset House version. 

21Another story that possibly gave rise to the belief in Lillo’s poverty is 
related by Davies, pp. xlvi-xlvii. Lillo, ‘‘towards the latter part of his life,’’ 
decided to test the sincerity of his friends’ affection and asked one for a loan 
of a considerable sum of money. He refused. Lillo’s nephew, John Under- 
wood, supplied the funds readily. Lillo was so pleased with the success of his 
trick, according to Davies, that he immediately settled the bulk of his fortune 
upon Underwood. This anecdote usually has been considered as either fiction 
or the narrative of a rich uncle’s whimsy. Yet it is possible that Lillo was in 
need of ready money at some time. For, in leaving his nephew the Ealing 
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shall be unexpired at my decease of two Houses in Swithins Lane 
which I hold of the Worshipfull Company of Grocers.’’ Out of 
this income, Underwood was to pay the ground rent and sums 
amounting to forty pounds. (3) ‘‘The Mortgage of a Lease of a 
house in Saint Catherines by my uncle Whitehorn to my uncle 
Warren which as Executor to my aunt Warren I have a right t 
and am in possession of ...’’ This mortgage went to his nephew 
also. (4) The furnishings of his own dwelling, apparently | 

Rotherhithe, most of which he gave to Mary, widow of his brother 
John. (5) A silver teapot, left to Mrs. Samuel Gere. (6) An un- 
estimated residue of the estate, left to John Crouther, one of his 
executors.?” 

Basing one’s conclusion entirely upon known properties, it can 
hardly be said, even by twentieth-century standards, that Lillo died 
‘“‘in want.”’ 
property, Lillo said that he was to hold it ‘‘first for the payment of himself 
what money may be due to him from me. ..’’ This remark, however, may be 
merely a matter of the will’s phraseology. 

22Lillo’s library was sold at auction after his death. The auctioneer’s cata- 
logue for this sale may be found also in the Bodleian (Mus. Bibl. 80. 81.). 
Unfortunately Lillo’s library was adulterated by the books of an anonymous 
gentleman for the purposes of the auction, rendering it extremely difficult to 
determine which works belonged to the playwright. Yet if any substantial 
part of even the dramatic works involved belonged to Lillo, he must have been 


both a careful student of the drama and the possessor of a library of not in- 
considerable value. 

















ATTITUDES OF SOME RESTORATION DRAMATISTS 
TOWARD FARCE 


By Leo HuGuHEs 
University of Texas 


I 

Farce met with some vigorous opposition from a few of the lead- 
ing men of letters during the Restoration—at least in profession if 
not in practice. Seeing in the growing demand for farce a grave 
danger for the more elevated forms of drama, a small band of 
conscientious authors set themselves in the path of the danger. 
Opposition to the popular demand may entail present failure, as 
we shall have oceasion to see, but opposition is imperative if any 
standard of excellence is to be maintained. The history of farce 
during this period is just such a history of struggle—a gradually 
losing war fought by relatively small groups of conscientious writ- 
ers against the great mobile vulgus—nor does vulgus necessarily 
apply to social rank here. 

The most consistent and sustained war on farce was carried on 
by the great central literary figure of the age, John Dryden, who 
began his dramatic career in 1663 with the composition of a play 
which was, as he candidly admitted, a rather shabby one. The 
Wild Gallant is a patchwork piece and in several places approaches 
very near the farcical. The first performances, which met with 
almost complete failure, are not so interesting to us, however, as 
is the revival of 1667, for which Dryden wrote a new prologue and 
epilogue. The latter contains his first pronouncement on farce, 
ending in this fashion: 





Would you but change for serious Plot and Verse 
This mottley garniture of Fool and Farce, 

Nor scorn a Mode, because ’tis taught at home, 
Which does, like Vests, our Gravity become; 

Our Poet yields you should this Play refuse, 

As Tradesmen, by the change of fashions, lose 
With some content their fripperies of France, 

In hope it may their staple Trade advance. 


How much of the stigma of ‘‘this mottley garniture of Fool and 
Farce’’ Dryden was willing to accept for his own initial attempt 
at dramatic writing, I am unable to say. Certainly he had few 
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things to say in its favor. In his very brief preface to the printed 
play he offers his youth for an explanation, if not an excuse, of its 
faults and can say no more than that if he has written badly, others 
have done worse—and yet have been received with applause. 

In 1670 Dryden had this to say, in the prologue to The Conquest 
of Granada, ‘‘Spoken by Mrs. Ellen Guyn in a broad-brim’d hat, 
and wastbelt’’: 

May those drudges of the Stage, whose fate 

Is damn’d dull farce more dully to translate, 

Fall under that excize the State thinks fit 

To set on all French wares, whose worst, is wit. 

French farce worn out at home, is sent abroad; 

And patch’d up here, is made our English mode. 
In this we hear Dryden voicing a common opinion of the day, 
namely, that farce is foreign—F rench, specifically—in origin. Iron- 
ically, his warning seems to have had anything but the intended 
effect as the period just beginning is replete with French transla- 
tion and adaptation. 

The first full-length discussion of faree (in some ways the most 
important pronouncement on the subject in the whole period, ex- 
cept for Tate’s preface to A Duke and no Duke) occurs in the 
preface to An Evening’s Love, published in 1671. After an inter- 
esting admission of his own defect in appreciating all comedy and 
particularly the lower sort, Dryden goes on to define, in rough 
terms, what he considers farce to be. Farce ‘‘consists principally 
of grimaces, . . . of forced humours, and unnatural events, 
what is monstrous and chimeriecal’’—in extravagance of character 
as well as of situation, in other words. He complains, furthermore, 
that the English public has gone mad over farce, chiefly because 
of the current practice of translating French plays, a practice with 
which, he admits, his own hands have been sullied. 

Although Dryden’s opposition to faree never ceased, most of 
what follows is mere repetition of parts of the preface to An Even- 
ing’s Love or variations on those themes. For example, in the 
epilogue he wrote in 1676 for the play which has been called by 
many the first genuine comedy of manners, Etherege’s The Man 
of Mode, he once more draws the line between the characters of 
comedy and those of farce: 


Most Modern Wits, such monstrous Fools have shown, 
They seem’d not of heav’ns making but their own. 
Those Nauseous Harlequins in Farce may pass, 

But there goes more to a substantial Ass! 

Something of man must be expos’d to View, 

That, Gallants, they may more resemble you: 
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In the next few years Dryden has little comment to add to what 
he has already said. An occasional reference to the continuing 
vogue of farce is to be found in the prologues and epilogues of the 
latter years of the 1670’s, just before his almost complete with- 
drawal from the stage to take part in the political squabbles of 
the time. 

Nothing of importance occurs in the next decade, but there are 
some very interesting things in the 1690’s. The fact that Dryden’s 
first dramatic piece in the last decade of his life is more than a 
little farcical might lead one to believe that even he had suecumbed 
to the taste of the time. However, his opposition continued—even 
though he had been mellowed somewhat by time and adversity. 
His commendatory verses printed with Southerne’s The Wives 
Excuse in 1693 almost wave the white flag: 

Sure there’s a Fate in Plays; and ’tis in vain 
To write, while these malignant Planets Reign: 
Some very foolish Influence rules the Pit, 

Not always kind to Sence, or just to Wit. 

And whilst it lasts, let Buffoonry succeed, 

To make us laugh; for never was more need. 
Farce, in it self, is of a nasty scent; 

But the gain smells not of the Excrement. 

The prologue to Cleomenes, acted in 1692, shows more of the old 
Dryden, however. He handles ‘‘ Farce Lovers’’ roughly, both here 
and in the epilogue. But the preface to this play, printed in the 
same year, strikes a note of futility; reform seems hopeless: 

The Success [of Cleomenes] has justified my Opinion, and that at a time 
when the World is running mad after Farce, the Extremitie of bad Poetry, or 
rather the Judgment that is fallen upon Dramatique Writing. Were I in the 
Humour, I have sufficient cause to expose it in its true Colours; but having 
for once eseap’d, I will forbear my Satyr, and only be thankful for my 
Deliverance. 

A few comments on farce are to be found in the Discourse con- 
cerning Satire, of the same busy year 1692; but these deal chiefly 
with old, unhappy, far-off things, with the farces of ancient Greece 
and Rome. Dryden makes passes at his contemporaries now and 
then, however, as when in the discussion of ‘‘Satyr’’ clowning in 
early Greek plays, he surmises: ‘‘This was given, I suppose, to 
the folly of the common audience, who soon grow weary of good 
sense, and, as we daily see in our own age and country, are apt te 
forsake poetry, and still ready to return to buffoonry and farce.”’ 

Once more in his eareer, however, Dryden goes further than a 
mere lashing of the vulgar for their tastes and dwells briefly on 
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definition. In A Parallel of Poetry and Painting, 1695, he carries 
his comparison between the literary and the graphie arts on down 
to the lowest levels and professes to see in burlesque painting a 
close parallel of farce, for in both ‘‘the persons and actions .. . 
are all unnatural, and the manners false, that is, inconsisting with 
the manner of mankind.’’ Just as a church painter uses grotesque 
to keep the honest countryman awake at public prayers, so ‘‘the 
farce-scribblers make use of the same noble invention, to entertain 
citizens, country gentlemen, and Covent Garden fops.’’ 

The last comment by our colossus is to be found in the interest- 
ing preface to his son’s play, sent from Rome, The Husband His 
own Cuckold, 1696. The piece which occasioned the prefatory 
remarks is mediocre enough; the preface itself is excellent, show- 
ing a paternal solicitude that is truly admirable. That Dryden 
lets his affection for his son overbalance his better judgment in 
criticizing the play is hardly controvertible. But an additional 
cause for his failure to place the play at the proper level is to be 
seen in his admission that he has lost touch with the popular stage. 

There is scarce a Man or Woman of God’s making in all their Farces: yet 
they raise an unnatural sort of laughter, the common effect of Buffonry; and 
the Rabble which takes this for Wit, will endure no better, because ‘tis above 
their Understanding. This account I take from the best Judges, for I thank 
God, I have had the grace hitherto to avoid the seeing or reading of their 
Gallimaufries. But ’tis the latter end of a Century, and I hope the next will 
begin better. 

So with a hope—and certainly a vain one—for improvement 
under the new dispensation of another century, closes the ecom- 
mentary of our first great English critic. It is to be regretted that 
he did not spend a little more time on fixing the limits of faree, on 
earrying further the comparison of it and other forms of drama. 
He chose rather to vent his scorn upon a thing unworthy of his 
notice. But even his silence may be eloquent: farce was, even at 
the end of the century, still nebulous, still even a little foreign to 
the English theatre. 

Another literary figure of the day who joined in the war against 
faree was the Honorable Edward Howard, the Ninny of Shadwell’s 
Sullen Lovers, a fourth-rate writer who entertained great respect 
for his own creative and critical powers. I introduce him after 
Dryden because he was the only other author of the 1660’s who saw 
fit to oppose the oncoming flood. In the epistle dedicatory of his 
first dramatie effort, the tragie Usurper, produced in 1664 and 
printed four years later, he shows his antipathy to several current 
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dramatic fashions, for one thing the obnoxious habit of writing 
plc ys in rime. 

The other extream which deserves some Reflection; and which far more debases 
the Dignity of the Stage, is that of Farce or Secommatick Plays, which has so 
tickled some late Audiences, with I know not what kind of Jollity, that true 
Comedy is fool’d out of Countenance, and instead of Humour and wit, the 
Stages most Legitimate issue, leaves it to the inheritance of Changlings. 

Far more elaborate is the preface Howard attached to his Wo- 
men’s Conquest, printed in 1671. In this he attempts to draw the 
line between comedy and farce, ‘‘the latter being rather an enter. 
tainment of Mimikry, than a Play in any kind,’’ and he is more 
than a little upset to see ‘‘extravagancies of action’’ considered 
farcical since it is only through ridiculous extravagance that comedy 
may teach and thus be worthy of the name comedy. Though he 
would seem to differ at this point with Dryden, who scorned un- 
natural actions, he agrees with him in blaming the French for 
originating the low mode of entertainment with which the English 
stage is rapidly becoming debauched; he is, if anything, more vio- 
lent in his denunciation of foreign borrowing than his great con- 
temporary. 

The prologue to The Women’s Conquest is extremely interesting 
but too long to quote in full. It should perhaps be ealled an in- 
duction as it consists of a dialogue, a dance, a prologue by a ghost, 
and, finally, a more conventional prologue. In the dialogue the 
comic members of the troupe, Angel, Underhill, and Nokes, discuss 
the farce which they plan to offer. Underhill is not too enthusiastic 
about it but his fellow clowns make up for his apathy. Angel 
describes the piece as ‘‘A Farce... that hath sixteen Mimicks in 
it, several Jack puddings, and Punchinellos, never presented before, 
with two and thirty Dances and Jiggs a-la-mode besides,’’ and 
wishes they could perform fareces every day. Nokes comes on with 
his ‘‘face grim’d’’ and favors the audience with some of his 
‘‘orimasks.’’ He is about to speak the prologue, but Underhill 
brings on ‘‘the Changling,’’ who dances a prologue—apparently 
to the accompaniment of nonsense by the clowns. They are all 
frightened away by thunder and lightning and by the appearance 
of Jonson’s ghost who, in his prologue, castigates the audience for 


Admitting Farce, the trifling mode of France, 
T’infect you with fantastick ignorance. 


Ben having sufficiently awed the spectators and driven all desire of 
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farce from their minds, a third prologue is offered and the play 
proceeds. 

A similar induction was attached to Howard’s last play, the pain- 
fully dull Man of Newmarket, 1678. This time the speakers in the 
dialogue are the notorious Jo Haines and his fellow comedian Shat- 
teril, who banish ‘‘the Prologue’’ and discuss the faree with which 
they plan to replace the English piece billed for the day. This 
farce is a ‘‘French and English mixture’’ of which Haines appears 
especially fond since such mixtures are suited to his peculiar genius. 
Shatteril is somewhat more patriotic, however, and, being encouraged 
by the sight of so many honest English faces in the house, he refuses 
to allow the farce to proceed, in spite of Jo’s opposition. 

Once more Howard appears more concerned with patriotism than 
with esthetics. Farce is bad chiefly because it brings in French 
corruption. He would aid us only very slightly in any attempt to 
fix the Restoration’s conception of farce; on the contrary he blurs a 
little the outlines traced by Dryden. Yet his importance for our 
study should not be underrated as he lends a strong, though hardly 
adroit, arm to the thin ranks drawn up to oppose the inroads of 
farce. 

A third dramatist looms up beside Dryden and Howard—Thomas 
Shadwell. Sharing at least a modicum of Dryden’s clarity of vision 
and more than a little of Howard’s virulence, he might easily have 
been a leader in keeping the muse of comedy free if polities had 
not come to call him away. In the preface to his second comedy, 
The Humorists, he turns savagely upon 


the rabble of little People, [who] are more pleas’d with Jack-Puddings being 
soundly kick’d, or having a Custard handsomely thrown in his face, than with 
all the wit in Plays: and the higher sort of Rabble (as there may be a rabble 
of very fine people in this illiterate Age) [who] are more pleased with the 
extravagant and unnatural actions the trifies, and fripperies of a Play, or the 
trappings and ornaments of Nonsense, than with all the wit in the world. 


Part of his venom may be accounted for by the failure of his play, 
at a time when success seems to have been fairly easy to attain. 
Whether or not certain influential people had taken personal offence 
at the satire in The Humorists, Shadwell chooses to think so and 
strikes an attitude. He is the satirist muzzled: ‘‘After this re- 
straint upon Poets, there is little scope left, unless we retrieve the 
exploded Barbarismes of Fool, Devil, Giant, or Monster, or trans- 
late French Faree, which, with all the wit of the English, added to 
them, can scarce be made tollerable.’’ 
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If, then, the poet must be constrained to ‘‘translate French 
Farces,’’ Shadwell could bring himself to comply, and the following 
year, 1672, saw his adaptation of Moliére’s L’Avare. The very 
brief foreword (Shadwell wrote himself out in the long-winded 
preface to his last play) gives more than a hint of what the true 
blue English Protestant poet thought of French comedy, but the 
prologue is even more strongly worded. L’Avare is variously re- 
ferred to as ‘‘Farce’’ and ‘‘French nonsence.’’ It is perhaps rash 
to credit with the slightest clarity of vision a writer who would 
dismiss a great comedy by a great dramatist so lightly, but I believe 
that Shadwell is willfully closing his eyes to Moliére’s genius. He 
is always the ultra-patriot, always unwilling to give eredit to any 
comedy which does not stem from the great parent stock, Jonson. 

Shadwell seored a success in his next play, Epsom Wells, a 
comedy of the type in which he invariably showed his greatest 
mastery. Then for a few years more he was busy with dramatic 
opera; we must wait until 1676 for any comment on farce. In the 
dedication appended to The Virtuoso the author prides himself on 
his great ability in drawing ‘‘humours,’’ admittedly his forte. He 
calls attention to four new humours here as he promises always to 
have new and natural ones. 


I say nothing of impossible, unnatural Farce Fools, which some intend for 
Comical, who think it is the easiest thing in the World to write a Comedy, and 
yet will sooner grow rich upon their ill Plays, than write a good one: Nor is 
downright silly folly a Humour, as some take it to be, for ’tis a meer natural 
Imperfection; and they might as well call it a humour of Blindness in a blind 
man, or Lameness in a lame one... 

A good bit of this is mere repetition of what had been said in the 
splenetie preface to The Humorists, five years earlier. 

Just as the two preceding writers had concentrated their opposi- 
tion to farce in one play, Shadwell took special pains, in his next 
comedy, to ridicule the intruder from the stage. The results were 
hardly gratifying to him, but they are extremely interesting to us. 
A True Widow, the play in which Shadwell came to grips with 
farce writers, was produced at the beginning of 1679 and printed 
in that year. In the dedication to Sedley, he offers his old boast of 
originality in drawing ‘‘humours.’’ This time, however, he con- 
trasts with the true method a method which depends not upon un- 
natural, overdrawn character, but upon the inartistie use of situa- 
tion. 


And till I see more variety of new Humour, than I have produced in my 
Comedies, and more naturally drawn, I shall not despair of bearing up near 
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my Contemporaries of the first rate, who write Comedy, and of always sur- 
mounting the little Poetasters of the fourth rate, who condemn me; such as 
hold, that Wit signifies nothing in a Comedy; but the putting out of Candles, 
kicking down of Tables, falling over Joyntstools, impossible accidents, and 
unnatural mistakes, (which they most absurdly call Plot) are the poor things 
they rely upon: But ’tis the Opinion of the best Poets, that the Story of a 
Play ought to be carried on, by working up of Scenes naturally: by ‘design 
not accidents. 

From this statement we see that Shadwell would add horseplay 
and the lack of motivation to overdrawn character as the basic flaws 
in farce. We might compare these with the ‘‘grimaces, ... forced 
humours and unnatural events’’ of Dryden. Neither list gives a 
very clear definition of what was felt to be farce. But Shadwell 
eomes to our aid in this comedy by offering us a play within a 
play—a burlesqued farece—to jibe at ‘‘the little Poetasters.’’ The 
brief note to the reader lamenting the errors in the printed text is 
eloquent of Shadwell’s ironie fate. Just as in the performance 
some spectators did not perceive his real intention and only regret- 
ted that more farce was not offered them, so in the printing the 
uniformity of the type failed to make his purpose clear so that 
readers were confused, not cured of their love of farce. 

Since the play within a play is too long and too frequently inter- 
rupted to make quotation practicable, I shall summarize it to show 
Shadwell’s conception of what farce must be, in part at least. The 
situation is the eternal basis for all forms of drama, the triangle 
(in this play quadrangle would be more accurate). The husband is 
absent; the wife entertains her lover.t. The husband returns and 
knocks at the door. He then turns his back so that the lover can 
open the door and donate him a couple of vigorous kicks. For no 
very obvious reason the husband decides that the devil has kicked 
him, and he slips around to the back door. Meanwhile a rival lover 
enters and creeps under the table to spy on the couple. The hus- 
band comes in to find the wife and the first lover in an embrace, 
not, however, until he has broken his shins by falling over a bench, 
put out the candle, and blown it in again. Then the wife convinces 
him that the person he sees is the devil as she can see no one. At 
this positive piece of evidence the husband takes alarm and fancies 
that he does see the devil. The wife swoons to give her lover an 





1The bombast of their dialogue suggests that Shadwell has his eye on more 
than one bird here; perhaps he means to bring down love and honour plays 
also with this throw. I make this suggestion reservedly, however, as he and 
Dryden seem to have been on unusually good terms for a brief period—witness 
Dryden’s prologue to this very play. For once the foes of farce stand shoulder 
to shoulder. 
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opportunity to hide and he does so, creeping under the table which 
serves as a hiding-place for the rival. They soon fall out and fight, 
lifting the table on their heads and upsetting everything. Shadwell 
breaks off his play by having a fight among the audience, provoked 
by Prigg’s ‘‘dumbfounding’’ fellow spectators. 

From this scene we may surmise that extravagant situation, the 
blowing out and blowing in of candles, along with kickings and 
beatings, formed the basis of farce, rather than overdrawn char- 
acter, of which there is hardly any instance, except perhaps for the 
too gullible husband. Shadwell’s own theatrical practice would 
counteract any very severe limitation on character drawing. 

A True Widow is the scene of the one great battle Shadwell 
fought with the powers of darkness; moreover, it is the last vigorous 
opposition to come from that quarter for several years. Having 
once more known the bitter taste of failure, he succumbed, in his 
next play, to the vulgar taste. The dedication of A True Widow 
had hinted that there might be another cause than the barbarism 
of the public for the failure of the piece, namely, ‘‘the Calamity of 
the Time, which made People not care for Diversions.’’ The possi- 
bility had become a probability by the time The Woman Captain 
was produced; the audiences were becoming thinner and thinner 
because of the political turmoil with which London seethed. Any 
writer who had hopes of gaining a livelihood with his pen found it 
doubly necessary to try to offer what was wanted. Shadwell com- 
plied, though not with the best grace imaginable. The epilogue, 
spoken by the Woman Captain herself, treats the audience rather 
roughly : 

He found by’s last, you would not like what’s good, 
Though it was praised by all that understood. 
Remembring how you used that last he writ, 

He made this Low, so to your Level fit; 


Plenty of Noise, and scarcity of Wit— 
The Devil’s in you all, if this don’t hit: 


Shadwell’s own fondness for polities did not allow him to remain 
long outside the conflict. He wrote—probably no more than a year 
later—his Lancashire Witches, to heap abuse on the Tories. With 
some difficulty he got it acted, only to create a minor earthquake 
in the theatre as faction vied with faction to ery the play up or 
down. That he had no very high opinion of it as an artistie piece 
his address to the readers, in the 1682 edition, testifies.2 But even 


2¢¢ All run now into Politicks, and you must needs, if you touch upon any 
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so he refused to remain the crowd pleaser he had been in his last 
play, in which he had determined only to make the crowd laugh. 
In the prologue to The Lancashire Witches he repeats his Jonsonian 


creed : 


If the Poet’s end only to please must be, 
Juglers, Rope dancers, are as good as he. 
Instruction is an honest Poet’s aim, 

And not a large or wide, but a good Fame. 


So ended for some seven years the dramatie career of the Whig 
laureate-to-be. He was needed by his party to write political pam- 
phlets, but even if he had been entirely free for play-writing, his 
political views barred him from the stage. The exponents of farce 
had during this period very little opposition. 

In 1688, however, the champion of Jonsonian rules returned to 
the stage with one of the most successful comedies of his career, 
The Squire of Alsatia. If we are to credit the conventionally ful- 
some dedication, the Earl of Dorset predicted success for Shad- 
well’s comedy: ‘‘This, I must confess, made me hope for success 
upon the stage, which it met with, but so great, as was above my 
expectation (in this Age which has run so mad after Farces) no 
Comedy, for these many years, having fill’d the Theatre so long 
together... .”’ 

Since this is Shadwell’s homecoming to the stage, he takes the 
opportunity to review, in the prologue, the history of the theatre 
since the Restoration, a history of steady decline into fustian, farce, 
and show. No one would be likely to deny him when he charges 
that the theatre has gradually fallen on evil days. One detects, 
however, both here and in the epistle dedicatory a hopeful note; a 
new Moses of the theatre is announcing his arrival to lead the people 
from bondage. 

The exodus never occurred, however. Continental wars succeeded 
the change of rulers and served to divert the people from the 
theatres. And Shadwell was reaching the end of his career, his 
power waning. Four more comedies came from his pen, but not 
one—except, perhaps, Bury Fair—approached his former level. 
The fight against farce also was over. In other words, Shadwell 
had contributed little or nothing to the cause since his vigorous 
stand in A True Widow. 


humour of this time, offend one of the Parties. The Bounds being then so 
narrow, I saw there was no scope for the writing of an intire Comedy, (where- 
in the Poet must have a relish of the present time;) and therefore I resolved 
to make as good an entertainment as I could, without tying my self up to the 
strict rules of a Comedy; which was the reason of my introducing of Witches,’’ 
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While the three writers I have just discussed stand out in their 
opposition to farce, they were not without allies, although much of 
their support was weak and desultory. Before 1680 occasional hints 
of the danger of farce are to be found; many of these, however, ean 
be seen to be thrusts at foreign invasion, mere displays of amor 
patriae. The seattered comments after 1680 really serve to show 
how firm a foothold the genre had gained. A scathing criticism is 
to be found, for example, in the mordant satire by Robert Gould, 
The Play-House, 1689. One is, of course, tempted to ask, ‘‘ Who 
would be saved?’’ if the theatre is as black as Gould paints it; but 
with all his bias he no doubt puts a great deal of truth into his 
picture. He laments that 


Farce has of late almost o’erwhelm’d the Stage; 
But foolish Writers suit a foolish Age: 


To make clear what he means he states the case for the defense, asa 
foolish eritie of the day might put it: 


In our present Days, 

I grant, we’ve many claim Immortal Praise. 

The Cheats of Scapin, One; a Noble Thing; 
What a throng’d Audience does it always bring! 
The Emp’rour of the Moon, ‘twill never tire; 
The same Fate has the fam’d Alsatian Squire. 
Not Jevon’s Learned Piece has more Pretence 
Than these, to Fancy, Language and Good Sense. 


Gould’s attempt to rank chaste Southern and ‘‘Sweet Bard” 
Otway above even Dryden* and Shadwell, his vicious denunciation 
of lewdness on the stage and in the audience—all pronounce him a 
man ahead of his time. Yet his high praise of Etherege and 
Wycherly lends his critical opinions at least some weight. 

When Henry Higden published his Wary Widow in 1693, he 
included with it a little cluster of commendatory verses, one of 
which has a few lines of interest: 


WHY didst thou write in such a-tastless Age, 
When Boys and Coxcombs influence the Stage? 
With Kindred Farce they’re linkd in a strict tye, 
And against Wit unite their noisy Cry... . 

Strong painted Satyr cou’d expect no less. 

You must write duller, if you’d have success: 

Lay Physick by, and humour the disease, 

For dry insipid Farce will only please. 


3Reprinted by Montague Summers, The Restoration Theatre (London, 1934), 
Appendix I. 

4That is, the Dryden of Limberham and other licentious plays, not the 
author of All for Love, 
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The end of the century, of which Dryden had hoped so much, 
approached with little hope in sight. I cite a few passages from 
plays within the last two years. One of these is the anonymous 
Feign’d Friendship, interesting as one of the first dramas to refer 
to Collier; in fact the play has as its subtitle The Mad Reformer. 
But what interests us here is the comment on stage conditions. 
The prologue says: 





’Tis thus the Muse becomes each Buffoon’s Choice, 
And Pegasus a Hobby-horse for Boys; 

While Tavern Jests fill up each Smutty Line, 

And Rakes belch out in Print the Fumes of Wine. 


Also, in Act III Eugenia adds her bit: 


Our Diversions are all abus’d—The Stage! the very best of them is now 
become a shelter for every needy Witling, that has but Sense enough to patch 
up a Farce for three Days—A meer Hospital, to which all that can’t maintain 
their own Lame send it to be kept at the Publick Charge. 

The last author to join in the plaint was John Corey, who had 
his Cure for Jealousie poorly produced (as he thought, at any rate) 
in 1699. Somewhat piqued at the success of Farquhar’s Constant 
Couple, he rails a little in his preface at the ‘‘ Audience crowding 
toa Jubilee-Farce, and sweating to see Dicky play his tricks’’ while 
he himself has failed to please. He has one of his characters speak 
what was no doubt the author’s opinion—and this apparently be- 
fore he knew what success awaited the production of his comedy. 
In Act III Blunt, who has been away for seven years, asks Wildish 
if the theatres have changed any during his absence. Wildish soon 
satisfies him on this point: 

There’s as great an alteration as in any Government I know; Wit and good 
sence have been long banisht thence, and in their stead Farce, Song, and Dance 
have got the Soveraign Sway. Farce writers and Songsters are now the most 
fam’d for Wit, and Jack Puddings for Acting. A Capering Monsieur shall 
get more in a Month then a good Player can in a Year. 

Such must have been the deplorable state of affairs in the theatre 
at the end of the century. Within a few months Congreve was to 
produce one of the most brilliant of English comedies,® only to 
have it fail utterly on the stage and force the author into self-exile 
from the theatrical world forever. Farce, song, and dance had got 
the ‘‘Soveraign Sway”’ indeed. 





5G. B. Street, in commenting on the failure of The Way of the World, 1700, 
Suggests that there was far too little action in the play. ‘‘The spectators, 
then as now, would no doubt have preferred ‘knock-about farce.’’’ The 
Comedies of William Congreve (London, 1895), p. xxvi. 
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II 


If only a small body of writers saw fit to oppose the inroads of 
farce, what was the attitude of the rest? Probably the most ae. 
curate answer to that question would be that attitudes ranged from 
the stubborn silence and refusal to submit of some writers, through 
a pretended resistance but actual obeisance of such people as Tom 
D’Urfey, down to the open acceptance and bold defense of Nahum 
Tate. 

It is perhaps a little unfair to his memory to list Otway along 
with D’Urfey as a writer who protested but succumbed, but his case 
seems typical of the hard lot of writers in an age which demanded 
a theatrical fare to its taste. In the preface to Don Carlos he 
speaks of his design to draw tears from those worthy souls capable 
of enjoying such a noble pleasure; ‘‘for *twas not my business to 
take such as only come to a Play-house to see Farce-fools, and laugh 
at their own deformed Pictures.’’ Yet in spite of his scorn for the 
lovers of ‘‘Farce-fools’’ Otway was translating a typical French 
faree within six months.* Nor can one feel that the boisterous 
comedies he was to write later in his career were more than pot- 
boilers for the author of the sentimental Orphan and the touching 
Venice Preserved. 

Crowne is another who disdained—or professed to disdain— 
some of the things he wrote merely to gain popular favor. In 
dedicating his Countrey Wit to the Earl of Middlesex he dispraises 
the very piece he is offering for that noble gentleman’s protection, 
ealling it ‘‘low Comedy . . . almost sunk into Faree.’’* More than 
twelve years later Crowne discovered, after the ill suecess of Darius 
King of Persia, that the public was even more receptive to the lower 
forms of drama although the discovery had to come at the cost of 
a failure. With some misgivings, he hints, he had tried his hand 
at tragedy, only to see his efforts wasted. In the dedication he 
offers a lame excuse: well-meaning friends led him astray into an 
attempt at higher forms when ‘‘the humor of the present Age runs 
quite to another extreme, too far.’’ 

The writer who is most notorious of all for preaching one thing 
and practising another is Tom D’Urfey. Unlike Otway and some 
of the others, D’Urfey is not giving up any heartfelt principle and 


6The Cheats of Scapin, written as an afterpiece to Titus and Berenice, 1676. 


7The almost was retained by Langbaine, who called it ‘‘that Kind which the 
French call Basse Comedie, or Low Comedy, one degree remov’d from Farce,’’ 


Account, p. 94. 
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forcing himself to write against the grain. Yet he affects a serious- 
ness and a disdain for popular opinion which is nothing more, I 
believe, than sheer hypocrisy. When his Banditti failed, in 1686, 
he blamed the failure on the poor taste of the day although the 
real difficulty was probably D’Urfey’s strong political partisanship 
which had caused a faction to form against him—the failure may 
have had little or nothing to do with the merits of the play. But 
D’Urfey saw that Jevon had achieved popular success with his 
slight three-act farce The Devil of a Wife, and he turned viciously 
on the public, even jeering them for applauding, in his own other- 
wise damned piece, a song of little merit. 

His duplicity is more evident, however, in his adaptation, two 
years later, of Fletcher’s farcical Noble Gentleman. With the 
obvious purpose of scoring a popular hit, D’Urfey chose a play by 
a past master at pleasing audiences (a play that was already some- 
what below the accepted comic standard) and, having added con- 
siderably to its boisterousness, hopefully launched it. It proved 
unseaworthy. By some strange caprice an audience which had 
been demanding only light and delirious entertainment decided it 
did not want D’Urfey’s faree. Again the cause may have been 
polities, and again D’Urfey played the part of the artist misunder- 
stood. The dedication, to Lord Morpeth, is the merest sham. Even 
at the cost of failure, says the martyr, he will be adding satire to 
his plays. This time the satire is on basset, with the disastrous— 
if anticipated—tresult that a ‘‘Party .. . was malitiously made by 
some eminent Gamesters of both Sexes, who thought themselves 
touch’d.’’ This faction is, without much doubt, a figment of 
D’Urfey’s imagination. The most careful reading of A Fool’s 
Preferment will fail to disclose anything worthy of the name of 
satire. The play must stand or fall on the merits of its extravagant- 
ly farcical plot. It fell. Likewise the pretence of purity is adopted 
here as well as in several of D’Urfey’s plays, but it is no more than 
apretense. The faction of gamesters had the play stopped, D’Urfey 
pretends, by telling ‘‘their Majesties . . . it was so obscene, that it 
was not-fit to be Acted; when, I can prove, there has not, these 
Seven years, been any Comedy so free from it.’”* 

In Don Quixote, Part III, published in 1696, D’Urfey had once 





8To this sweeping statement of decorousness A. C. Sprague justly rejoins, 
‘‘As a matter of fact, the consistent and deliberate addition of filth is one of 
the striking things in this play.’’ Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration 
Stage (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), p. 239. 
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more to answer the old charge of obscenity. This time he found 
denial impracticable but attempted in his preface to beg off: 

In exposing Humour, some Course Sayings will naturally happen, especially 
in Farce and Low Comedy, and ‘tis some sort of Excuse for me that I can 
affirm—A Jest adapted to the Genious of the Pit bearing some little distant 
Obscenities and double Entenders, has past currantly in all the Comedies of 
the past and present Age, though I have now the ill Luck to be most de- 
tected .. . and I have through Nineteen of the Twenty Plays I have writ, 
always studied to shun it as much as I can... 

Tit 

A third group of writers is composed of the fourth-rate hacks 
and the members of the theatrical profession who, not content with 
acting alone, wrote plays. The attitude of this group is, on the 
whole, negative; they wrote to please and worried little about the 
proprieties. One or two even had the temerity to defend what they 
did—on the time-honored ground of precedent, authority. But of 
these daring souls we shall speak a little later. 

Among the first of the profession to offer farce without apology 
was John Lacy. This famous clown—so admired by the king that 
Charles decorated his own rooms with three of Lacy’s portraits— 
began quite early in the period to satisfy the low taste of the time. 
Probably as early as 1665 he produced his farcical picture of the 
predatory soldiers of the crown during the revolution, the play 
which Pepys saw and enjoyed in July, 1668. ‘‘To the King’s House 
to see the first day of Lacy’s Monsieur Raggou, now new acted. 
The King and Court all there, and mighty merry. A faree.’’ That 
the nobility turned out in a body to. be made mighty merry at 
Lacy’s farce is certainly not surprising, but the author, in his pro- 
logue, pretends that it is not only surprising but displeasing. 

Defend me, O my friends of th’ upper region, 
From the hard censure of this lower legion. 

I was in hope that I should only see 

My worthy crew of th’ upper gallery. 

What made you wits so spitefully to come? 

To tell you true, I’d rather had your room... . 
You must nor censure poet nor his play, 

For that’s the work o’ the upper house to-day. 
Deal you, Sirs, with your match, your Dryden wit, 
Your poet-laureate both to box and pit. 


Now this is the most transparent piece of flattery. To have said 
that what was designed to please the upper gallery would have been 
equally acceptable to the pit might not have been so ingratiating; 
it would have been truer. At any rate, Lacy makes no apologies 
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for his pretended attempt to please the groundlings—no longer 
actually groundlings but ‘‘denizens of the upper regions.’’ 

His efforts continued. In the same year in which Pepys saw 
Monsieur Raggow our other diarist was present at the performance 
of one of the matchless Orinda’s French tragedies. ‘‘I saw the 
tragedy of ‘Horace’ (written by the virtuous Mrs. Phillips) act- 
ed before their Majesties. ’°Twixt each act a masq and antiq 
daunce....’’® And approximately one year later Evelyn records, 
more laconically, another performance of Horace.° During the 
1669 season Pepys also saw the play; he is characteristically less 
miserly of detail: 

‘‘To the Kings house, to see ‘Horace’; this is third day of its 
acting—a silly tragedy; but Lacy hath made a farce of several 
dances—between each act, one: but his words are but silly, and 
invention not extraordinary, as to the dances; only some Dutchmen 
come out of the mouth and tail of a Hamburgh sow.’ 

Lacy continued throughout the remainder of his career to give 
the public the low comedy it wanted. Farce of the usual type— 
custard-throwing, ridiculous disguises, and so on—fills the greater 
part of Sir Hercules Buffoon, posthumously presented in 1684. 
His precedent was soon followed by other actors; we find undis- 
guised—and unpalliated—farees by Jevon, Mountfort, Harris, 
Dogget ; even Betterton has scenes which bear the stigma. 

The principal purveyors of farce, however, were writers who 
depended chiefly on the stage for their livelihood. Their lot, then, 
was hardly different from that of D’Urfey, Otway, and numerous 
others. I treat them here simply because they represent an atti- 
tude. They attempted to discover what was popular and market- 
able, and, without undue apology, gave the public what it wanted. 

The first exemplar is ‘‘the famed Astrea,’’ of not too sacred 
memory, Aphra Behn. It may be objected that the line drawn 
between Mrs. Behn and Tom D’Urfey must be exceedingly fine. 
While I grant the similarity of their reputations, I wish here to 
distinguish between their public professions. D’Urfey, as I have 
tried to show, maintained his pose of scorning the vulgar taste 
while he pandered to it. Mrs. Behn is less the hypocrite. 

In the prologue to her second play, The Amorous Prince, 1671, 





®Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 4, 1668. 
100 p. cit., Feb. 15, 1669. 
Diary, Jan. 19, 1669, 
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she shows that she recognizes the various demands of the day but, 
because of her ineptitude rather than her disineclination, she has 
failed to satisfy anyone fully. Two years later, in 1673, Astrea 
wrote an illtempered preface to The Dutch Lover in which she 
stated her attitude. 

I think a Play the best divertisement that wise men have: but I do also 
think them nothing so who do discourse as formallie about the rules of it, as 
if ’twere the grand affair of humane life. This being my opinion of Plays, 


I studied only to make this as entertaining as I could, which whether I have 
been successful in, my gentle Reader, you may for your shilling judge. 


A similar profession of scorn for rules is found in the vigorous 
epilogue attached to Sir Patient Fancy, 1678. Once more she pleads 
the cause of women playwrights: 

We best can find your Foibles, know our own, 
And Jilts and Cuckolds now best please the Town; 
Your way of Writing’s out of fashion grown. 
Method, and Rule—you only understand; 

Pursue that way of Fooling, and be damn’d. 


Your learned Cant of Action, Time and Place. 
Must all give way to the unlabour’d Farce. 


One should not be unduly affected by the reverential attitude 
she strikes in the dedication of her Lucky Chance, 1686-7, to 
Rochester. With great respect she quotes ‘‘the Abbot of Aubignac”’ 
in his testimony to the high place of drama among the Greeks and 
Romans. She cannot deny ‘‘that Plays and publick Diversions were 
thought by the Greatest and Wisest of States, one of the most es- 
sential Parts of good Government.’’ But here we have a dedica- 
tion. The contrast with the adjoining preface is striking. In it 
she descends into the street and crosses cudgels with her opponents 
with more gusto than dignity. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
same year saw the production, without apology or subterfuge, of 
The Emperor of the Moon, and out-and-out farce. 

An even more consistent caterer to public taste was Edward 
Ravenscroft, who deserves, perhaps more than any other, the title 
‘“Master of Farece’’ which Gildon wished to confer on D’Urfey. 
His first efforts in the theatre were spent in what became an almost 
characteristic occupation—the rehashing, in farcical manner, of 
two or three plots of Moliére for one English play. Such an utter 
disregard for decorum brought down upon the neweomer’s head 
the wrath of Dryden, and for a few years the two exchanged pleas- 
antries in dedication and preface and prologue. For a brief period, 
then, we see the struggle of classical drama and farce become 4 
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personal one. To describe it as a Magian conflict in which Dryden 
represented the powers of light militating against Ravenscroft, the 
powers of darkness, would be to place too great an emphasis upon 
what was merely a brief, though bitter, personal encounter. If we 
were, however, permitted to retain the symbolic values for a mo- 
ment we might see much significance in the outeome. Almost at 
the end of the period, in 1697, Ravenscroft was producing his 
Anatomist, the play which perhaps comes closest of all his works 
to being a genuine farce; Dryden had long been dead to the stage. 

I shall make no attempt here to go into the causes and results of 
the Dryden-Ravenscroft feud. One of the first comments by the 
latter which is of interest to us was called forth, however, by a 
prologue to Dryden’s Assignation. The comment is important 
here, not for what it has to say about Dryden’s personality, but for 
the light it casts upon a comment in Dryden’s discussion of faree 
published some two years previously. In the preface to An Even- 
ing’s Love, exaggeration or the over-drawing of character had been 
set down as a characteristic of farce. Whether or not Ravenscroft 
has the passage in mind when he begins his prologue to The Care- 
less Lovers, 1673, what he has to say is interesting. 

They that observe the Humors of the Stage, 
Find Fools and Heroes best do please this Age, 


But both grow so extravagant, I scarce 
Can tell, if Fool or Hero makes the better Farce: 


It is hardly necessary to labor the point that Ravenscroft takes 
the lead among the group of playwrights who scoffed at dramatic 
decorum and merely strove to awaken the risibilities of their hearers 
by whatever means presented themselves. If one needs a profession 
of principles, he may find it stated most clearly in the closing lines 
of the prologue to Scaramouch : 

Great Wits refrain this writing, ’cause ’tis low, 
They oftner write to please themselves than you. 
Like but the Play, let others have the name, 


Let both French and Italians share the fame, 
But if’t be bad, let them too bear the blame. 


There we have the farce-writer’s creed: Let others please them- 
selves by being regular; our concern is to please you by being 
laughable. 

It remained for Nahum Tate—mutilator of Shakespeare, collabo- 
rator with Dryden in the assault on Shaftesbury, poet-laureate 
utterly commonplace—to present a formal defense of farce. He 
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had served his apprenticeship in farce, after a career in tragedy, 
by writing two three-act plays of as low a plane as any of the 
works of Ravenscroft or D’Urfey or Mrs. Behn. We shall speak 
first of his Cuckolds-Haven: Or an Alderman No Conjurer, 1685, 
As the play was performed (mutilated because of the loss of Nokes 
from the east) it was, he admits, farcical. These missing parts 
were, however, restored in the printed version, and ‘‘as it here lies 
together, if the Plot be not too regular for Farce, and ought not 
rather to have been eall’d Comedy, I dare trust the Reader for the 
rest.’’ How seriously he doubts the propriety of calling this play 
farce is questionable. The readers who would call it anything else 
must be few indeed. Tate himself, in the epilogue, leaves little 
doubt. 

But Farce has Privilege, Farce, our last Retreat: 

For as kept Misses, when their Keepers tire, 

With some new slight, revive the pall’d desire ; 


So Poets bauking th’ old Roads of the Stage, 
Bring Farce to tickle up th’ Enervate Age. 


The important thing in our consideration of Tate, however, is the 
preface to A Duke and No Duke of 1693. The play itself had been 
produced and published in 1684-85. It was based on Cokain’s Trap- 
polin suppos’d a Prince,” itself founded on a commedia dell’arte 
performance of the 1630’s. Perhaps the fact that the bookseller 
considered the play popular enough to reprint within eight years 
convinced Tate that he ought to seize an opportunity for pioneer- 
ing: 

BOTH Italy and France have swarm’d with Critiques upon the Business of 
the Stage, and trac’d it’s History up to Thespis’s Cart ... but amongst them 
All not one word of a Farce. ... This Subject therefore being yet untouch’d, 
and the Bookseller having oceasion to reprint this short Play, I thought it 
worth the business of a Preface to speak my Sentiments of the matter, though 
but to provoke some Learned Person to clear the Doubt, and set the Question 
in a true Light. 


Now a great deal of what follows (at least half of the preface) is 
patently pretense and bluster. Tate talks learnedly of Persone and 
Larve, of tragedy and satyr, of Greeks and Romans; he sprinkles 
his text liberally with copious comments from Athenaeus and 
Horace and Martial; he hints provocatively about Harlequin’s 
vizard and its ancient prototypes. Behind all this elaborate facade 
there is, fortunately, something on English farce. We look in vain, 


12Unacted, but printed in 1658. 
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however, for any more complete definition than the hints of Dry- 
den, Shadwell, and Howard. 


I have not yet seen any Definition of Farce, and dare not be the first that 
ventures to define it. I know not by what Fate it happens (in common No- 
tion) to be the most contemptible sort of the Drama. ... The reason of the 
Difficulty I presume to be this, (and the Undertakers will find it true) That 
Comedy properly so called, is an Imitation of Humane Life, (quicquid agunt 
homines) and subsists upon Nature; so that whosoever has a Genius to coppy 
her, and will take the Pains, is assured of Success, and all the World affords 
him Subject. Whereas the business of Farce extends beyond Nature and 
Probability. 


Aside from his interesting though none too original attempt to 
distinguish between comedy and farce, what Tate has set out to do 
here is to defend the genre itself. His plan follows two traditional 
lines: First, he argues that farce is to be venerated because it can 
be traced, like its more highly admired cousins, back to the ancients. 
‘‘ Aristophanes his Socrates Philosophing in a Basket, &e. is as much 
Faree as anything in the characters of Mr. Shadwell’s Virtwoso.’’ 
This statement leads easily to the other strand of his defense, the 
attempt to show that Jonson and his followers wrote farce. 

He ends with a few suggestive examples of the farce to be found 
in other plays of the period: ‘‘Remembrancer John in the Cutter, 
Sir Martin turn’d East-India Gentleman,’’ ete. All these, he would 
seem to suggest, are filled with farce, ‘‘but such Farce as bequeaths 
that Blessing (pronounced by Horace) on him that shall attempt 
the like. 


Sudet multum frustraq; laboret 
Ausus Idem.’’ 


13A similar attempt to drag Aristophanes into the argument was made that 
same year by Thomas Wright in his dedication to The Female Vertuoso’s, for 
which he claimed to be only the midwife: 

‘*T shall only take notice to Your Lordship, That the nice and more judicious 
sort of Criticks, whose Approbation only a Writer should value, have observ’d, 
That my Vertuoso’s stretch in their Projects beyond the Limits of Nature and 
Reason; I do here, with the Candour of an Author not yet hard’ned in the 
vicious habit of Scribling, freely own it appear’d so to me, at first; but hav- 
ing, besides some modern Poets, Aristophanes for a Pattern, I thought that 
what diverted the Ancients, might meet with some Indulgence from our English 
Audience. I am sure, the Athenians could laugh to see no less a Man than 

Socrates expos’d upon their Stage, for contriving a 
See The Clouds, ridiculous way to measure the Jump of a Flea; but 
Act 2. Scene 2. we are grown Serious, and cannot relish Fooleries: 
I, submit, only desiring my Judges to remember that 
a Poet may challenge it, not only as his Excuse, but his Privilege, to carry 
sometimes a Jest beyond the Bounds: 
2s & Re a Tiberius st 
Direro quid, si forte Jocosius, hoc mihi Juris 
cum venia dabis 
Horace. 

















ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF JUDEO-GERMAN AND 
THE OLD GERMAN LEGENDS 


By Mark WaLpMAN 
The College of the City of New York 


Part II 

Jud. G. possesses also a large treasure of German and foreign 
legends. Several manuscripts and printed books have come down to 
us. These works contain the wellknown legends of ‘‘ Dietrich von 
Bern und seinem Kumpan Hildebrand’’; the legend of Arthur, in 
various versions; the story of the knight Siegmund and of his faith- 
ful, beloved Magelone or Magdalene; the account of the Rosengarten 
and of how Dietrich subdues the giant Siegenot; Till Eulenspiegel; 
the Schildbuerger and many others that have been lost in the Ger- 
man.°*° 

The legend of Dietrich and of the Hildebrandslied especially had 
received wide acclaim among the Jews, since earliest times, on ae- 
count of the fact that these heroes were looked upon as the defenders 
of the oppressed and the persecuted. The Jews, who had learned 
the significance of oppression and persecution from actual experi- 
ence, were particularly impressed by that ethical phase. The popu- 
larity of these legends among the Jews is demonstrated by their 
denunciation in the sixteenth century when the Jews were called 
upon to give up these godless legends and to devote themselves to 
the reading of sacred books.*? 

A fragment of the Hildebrandslied has survived in which the wife 


30Friedrich von der Hagen mentions in a paper on ‘‘Die romantische und 
Volkslitteratur der Juden’’ (Kéniglich Preussische Akad. der Wissenschaften- 
Berlin, Abhandlungen Philol-hist. Klasse 1854) . . . ‘‘wobei nicht unwichtig 
ist, dass eben in dem genannten Baba-Buch ein bedeutendes Rittergedicht und 
Volksbuch nicht Altdeutsch, sondern Jiidisch-Deutsch vorhanden ist, u. z. in 
Stanzen Nachbildung.’’ 

31Already in the year 1544 we find in the preface of the Judeo-German trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch, published in Constance, ‘‘Es is ouch das sefer (book) 
do zu guot das di fraun un junk fraun di doch ale gweinklich wol tiitsch lein 
(lesen) ken’n un abr ir zeit fartreibn in torechtn biichrn as ditrich fun bern 
hildbrant un der gleichn di doch niit andrs dan lugn un erdichte ding sein das 
di selbige fraun un junk fraun in dism chumsch (Pentateuch, from chamidoh, 
five) ir kurzweil hobn miign dos doch niit anders is dan di lautre klare worheit.”’ 
Similar admonitions are made by other authors in other works which had been 
published in various places such as Basel, Cracow, Venice, ete. 
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of Hildebrand is still called Frau Ute? It was copied, among 
other legends, into a note book, by a Jew named Isaak Wallich, in 
the year 1600. 

He, however, no longer uses the name Ute but Gute, as in the 
earlier German texts. The following is the first stanza from Wal- 
lich’s copy : 


Ich wil zu land ausreiten, sprach sich meister hildebrant, 
der mir di weg wil weisn zu bern in dos land. 

(sei) senen mir unbekant gewesn so menchnlibn tog; 

in zwei un dreissik jorn frau gute ich ni gesach.33 


The Jews also had their wandering gleemen, who usually sang 
the German legends before gatherings of Jews. It probably is little 
known that there has survived a vestige of these Jewish gleemen in 
the East, who are known as Badchonim (from the Aramaic, bodach, 
to jest; badchon, wag), and who function at weddings.** 

Next to the legend of Dietrich and the Hildebrandslied, the legend 
of Arthur was very much in favor among the Jews, also probably on 
account of its ethical content. The extent to which the Jews were 
influenced by German poetic productions, is manifest especially by 
the so-called Schmul-Buch which attracted the attention of the 
scholars Franz Delitsch and Rudolf Hildebrand.*> Both were struck 


32In an Oxford manuscript ‘‘amude Schlemo,’’ Katalog Neubauer, No. 870, 
it still is written ‘‘ Frau Ute.’’ 


33Cf. Max Weinreich, Bilder aus der Jiddischen Litteraturgeschichte, Wilna, 
1928, Verlag Kamermacher, p. 99. 

34Johann Jacob Schudt (Jiidische Merkwiirdigkeiten, tv, 367) reports ‘‘ Es 
hatten Ihre Hochgrafil. Excellence der Herr Graff von Isenburg zu Offenbach 
in dero Residenz An. 1716 den 15 Maj eine hohe Visite von der Hochfiirstl. 
Hessen-Homburgischen Herrschaft, weil nun diese Hohe Personen Freytag 
abends, kurz vor Angehung des Sabbaths, in der Juden-Schul bei dem ‘‘kabolas 
schabos’’ oder der Bewillkommnung des Sabbaths zu seyn geruheten, als liessen 
die Offenbachischen Juden den Frankfurter geschickten Chazen oder Vorsinger 
kommen, und die Juden-Spielleute mussten bei Singung solcher Lieder musi- 
zieren. *’ 

These ‘‘Spielleute’’ preserved themselves up to recent times among the Jews 
of the East. 

When Emperor Wilhelm I. was a guest of the Prince of Pless in the early 
seventies, and quartered for the hunt at the castle of Promnitz, he was asked 
by Jewish ‘‘Spielleute’’ of Kempen to do them the honor to allow them to 
play and sing for him. They declined all compensation, but requested him to 
grant them a certificate with his signature, which he gladly did. In the year 
1873 they asked the same favor of his son, the Crown Prince Frederick. The 
Attestations are still preserved among the descendants. (Hamburg, Israelit. 
Familienblatt, 1900) 

35Delitzsch calls the poetic work Die Davidide. Cf. Zur Geschichte der 
Poesie vom Abschluss der heiligen Schriften alten Bundes, Franz Delitzsch, p. 
81, Leipzig bei Karl Tauchnitz 1836. Rudolf Hildebrand, in that connection, 
read a paper before the twenty-sixth convention of ‘“deutscher Philologen’’ at 
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by the similarity of the construction of the versification to that of 
the Nibelungenlied. There seems to be no doubt concerning the fact 
that the Jews must have been as familiar with the Nibelungenlied as 
with the other German legends. The Schmul-Buch was composed by 
an unnamed author (perhaps even by a woman author) who in- 
dubitably used the Nibelungenlied as model. It treats the Biblical 
material of the Books of Samuel, in verse form, divided into stanzas, 
Each stanza consists of four long lines which rhyme according to 
the rhyme scheme aabb, that is, the first rhymes with the second, 
and the third with the fourth line. Each long line is divided into 
two half lines, following the model of the Nihelungenlied. Each 
half line contains three accented syllables; each long line, aceording- 
ly, has six accented syllables, like the Nibelungenlied. There is, 
however, an exception in the eighth half line. While the Nibelungen- 
lied, in this ease, makes use of four accented syllables, the Schmul- 
Buch, as in all other eases, uses only three accented syllables; in this 
respect it resembles the rhythm of the Hildebrandslied. Uhland’s 
Des Saengers Fluch is also composed according to this versification. 
The following are two stanzas of the Schmul-Buch : 


‘*Wer(a) ich nun bastandn, di leit di sprechn(b) recht: 
der her hot farlorn, gewunen hot der knecht. 
ei(ec) solt mich kein mentsch in der welt lebedig sen, 
ei dos(d) dein heilik wort nit solt geschen. 

Hetstu, her, gesprochn: dowid, du solst baschtein, 
ich het es nit gebrochn, alufi, omein.(e) 

doch wil ich nit mein(f) sprechn, liber her got mein, 

farsuch mich un farsuch mich! ich wil es treibn ein.’’(g)36 


The story concerns the punishment that was meted out to King 
David as a result of his faithlessness to Uria. 

Compare the above with the following two stanzas of the Nibelung- 
enlied : 





Wiirzburg in 1868. Cf. Verhandlungen der 26. Versamlung deutscher Philologen 
zu Wiirzburg, p. 215, Leipzig 1869. 

36Max Weinreich, Bilder aus der Jiddischen Literaturgeschichte, p. 91. 
a) Hitte ich, b) hatten gesagt, c) lieber, d) eher, e) 0, Herr, amen, f) mehr, 
g) ich werde es nicht mehr thun. 

This Judeo-German lay is supposed to have been sung according to the 
melody of the Hildebrandslied. In the oldest edition (1544) the editor ob- 
serves in his concluding remarks, ‘‘ich mein, es sei nirgnt keiner, er kon den 
nigun (melody) vorhin,’’ that is, there was no one among the Jews, who had 
not known the melody previously. The melody of the Hildebrandslied ap 
peared for the first time in print (1515-36) in Niirnberg and was then re 
edited by Erck and Béhme in the Deutscher Liederhort. (Deutscher Liederhort, 
Auswahl, Leipzig Breitkopf & Hirtel, 1895-94. 1, 62-73.) 
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‘¢Uns ist in alten maeren wunders vil geseit, 
von heleden lobebaeren, von gréser kuonheit, 
von fréuden héchgeziten, von weinen und von klagen, 
von kiiener recken striten muget ir nu wunder hoeren sagen. 
Es wuohs in Burgonden ein schoene magedin, 
y daz in allen landen niht schoeners mohte sin. 
Kriemhilt was si geheizen und was ein schoene wip. 
dar umbe muosen degene vil verliesen den lip. 


The Nibelungenlied has not enjoyed such popularity among the 
Jews as have the legends of Dietrich, the Hildebrandslied, the 
Arthus saga, and the other heroic legends. The reason lies in its 
horrible bloodshed. Despite this fact, however, the author of the 
Schmul-Buch uses with predilection epithets from the Nibelwngen- 
lied. When he speaks of the Biblical heroes that surrounded King 
David, he makes use of the expression ‘‘herzogn, kine rekn, stolzer 
weigant’’; they fight ‘‘mit elenhafter hant’’; and when they fall in 
battle, ‘*men sach di totn faln, vil menchn werdn man.’’ The figure 
of Joab, David’s general, possesses something of the primitive, ele- 
mental power of the hero Hagen. On the whole, the work bears the 
unequivocal stamp of the Nibelungenlied.** 

In the seventies of the nineteenth century a dispute arose between 
Professors Friedrich Zarncke and Gosche, concerning the language 
of the first version of the Schmul-Buch. The former maintained 
that it was originally written in German; the latter proved that it 
was originally composed in Judeo-German, and that the German 
publication by the convert Paulus Aemilius Romancis, which 
Zarncke considered the original, was nothing more than the rewrit- 
ten version of a Jud. G. publication in Augsburg in the year 1544.** 

Judeo-German figures also, in these earlier times, in the field of 
the drama, especially in that of comedy. The best known are 
; Ahasverus-S piel, to which Goethe’s Ahasverus-Spiel at the festivities 
of the annual fair at Plundersweilern bears a striking resemblance, 
and the selling (mechiras) of Joseph, the material of which Goethe, 
as a lad of fourteen, had already treated in epic form.*® Both plays 


VS 





37Only three manuscripts of the Schmul-Buch are extant; one of these is to 
be found in the National Library of Paris (No. 92); another at the Hamburg 
Library (Katalog Steinschneider No. 33); and the third formerly in the 
possession of the late Professor Porges of Leipzig. 
38°*Sendsechreiben an Herrn Professor Friedrich Zarncke, Redakteur des 
Literarischen Centralblattes iiber einen getauften Juden Paulus Aemilius von 
Richard Gosche ordentlicher Professor an der Universitit Halle-Wittenberg, 
Herausgeber des Archivs fiir Litteraturgeschichte.’’ Guben, Albert Koenig, 
1872. Gosche severely criticizes herein the unscientific methods of Zarncke and 
his lack of veracity. This literary document shows great acumen and pro- 
found scholarship. 
38Dichtung und Wahrheit, xx, 4. 168ff. Cottascher Verlag, 1855. ‘‘Die 
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are found in Judeo-German in Schudt’s Juedische Merkwuerdig. 
keiten,*® which Goethe must have known, for he mentions Schudt in 
his Latin exercises.** 

There are an appreciable number of novels that treat old German 
legends such as the Artusroman, ‘‘ Ein schoen Maase-Geschichte-Von 
Koenig Artis Hof. Wie er sich in seinem Koenigreich hat thun 
fuehren. Und was er hat gehat vor Manieren. Und von dem be. 
ruehmten Ritter Wieduwilt dem streitbahren Held gar schoen in 
Reim gestellt. Wann ihr wert drinnen leyen wert sich euer Hertz 
erfreuen,’’ printed in the original by Wagenseil ;*? also the Bovo- 
Buch, which von der Hagen had pointed out, and many others be- 
sides. There is also no lack of lyries. On the whole, practically all 
forms of literary composition are represented in the older or old 
Judeo-German. 

No less a personage than Goethe, the nestor of German poets, oe- 
cupied himself with Judeo-German. He applied to it the epithet 
barock. He was hardly twelve years when he was taught it by a 
certain Christamicus (his father used to Latinize all German names) 
as is evident by the liber domesticus in which the methodical, im- 
perial councilor entered all expenses with the most careful exact- 
ness.** Die Judenpredigt can be regarded as a result of this study; 


Geschichte Josephs zu bearbeiten war mir schon lange wiinschenswert ge- 
wesen. .. Ein so grosses Werk als jenes biblische prosaischepische Gedicht 
hatte ich noch nicht unternommen. . .’’ During the period of his studies at 
Leipzig, he is supposed to have consigned the poem to the flames. (Max Mor- 
ris, Der junge Goethe, 1, 178.) 

The poem was believed to have been traced and published by Professor Paul 
Piper under the title Joseph, Goethes erste grosse Jugenddichtung wieder auf- 
gefunden und zum ersten Male herausgegeben, Faksimile-Ausgabe, 1920 W. 
Gente, Wissenschaftlicher Verlag, Hamburg. Im his introduction, Professor 
Piper attempts to prove that the original had not been destroyed by fire, and 
that though Goethe, in a moment of depression, had purposed to burn it, he 
never carried out his intention. Recently, however, after thorough investiga- 
tions, it was demonstrated that that poem was written prior to Goethe’s time. 

40Jiidische Merkwiirdigkeiten by Johann Schudt (des Gymnasii Moeno-Fran- 
cof. Con-Rector. Franckfurt und Leipzig) No. IX, p. 202, and No. X, p. 226. 

Von der Hagen states the following concerning the selling of Joseph in his 
monograph mentioned above (Die romantische und Volksliteratur der Juden): 
‘¢Wenn nun auch die mechirus (selling of Joseph) in ganz elenden Knittelversen 
geschrieben ist, so bleibt sie doch immer merkwiirdig dadurch, dass sie in Ton 
und Haltung sich ganz dem dltern deutschen Lust-und Possenspiel anfiigt und 
ebenso wie dieses den Pickelhering in seiner Télpelhaftigkeit und dennoch 
schalkhaften Laune zu einer Hauptfigur macht, welche wie der Hanswurst seit 
dem iltesten vorhandenen Lustspiel des Peter Probst (1553) ‘von einem 
kranken Bauer und einem Doktor’ sich hervortut.’’ 

41Labores Juveniles, Max Morris, Der junge Goethe, 1, 48. 

42Wagenseil, p. 157. 

43E. Menzel, Wolfgang und Cornelia Goethes Lehrer, Leipzig: R. Voigtlan- 
ders Verlag, 1909, p. 202. 
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it was composed in a peculiar sort of Judeo-German and first printed 
in the year 1856 in a religious sheet of Weimar No. 50, from a manu- 
script copied by Fredericke Oeser. Goethe, according to his own 
statement, had composed a novel in seven languages, in the form of 
letters, the youngest correspondent of which is supposed to have 
been a naseweises Nestquaekelchen (a smart Aleck), who composed 
his letters in Judeo-German. This youthful, literary work, however, 
has been lost. 

Goethe seems to have attained a considerable degree of proficiency 
in the writing of Jud. G. He had attained the goal which he had 
set himself, ‘‘denn indem ich mir das barocke Judendeutsch zu- 
zueignen und es ebenso gut zu schreiben suchte, als ich es lesen 
konnte. . .’’** The Anweisung contains the alphabet, rules of writ- 
ing and reading and the numerical values of the letters. 

In recent times the barocke Judendeutsch has acquired a large 
group of adherents among the academically trained (even among 
non-Jewish scholars), who have shown a very lively and active in- 
terest in it. Scientific institutions for historical and philological 
research of the language have been founded in various countries; 
schools, high schools, and teachers’ seminaries in which the language 
of instruction is Judeo-German have been established. Even in the 
city of New York there are several such institutions. On whether 
the enormous expenditure of money and of effort is justified or not, 
I shall not pass judgment. Notwithstanding all efforts, it is and 
will remain a language without a country,** and must, therefore, in 
my opinion, die a natural death, in the course of time. And thus it 
should be. Other original languages that had taken root in a native 
soil and have since passed from the stage are now only studied and 
dissected like an anatomist’s corpse. Such will probably be the fate 
of Judeo-German also; and perhaps it is well that it be so, for the 
language bears the Cain’s mark of the Ghetto and is thus an un- 
pleasant reminder of the terrible suffering and humiliation to which 
the Jews were subjected; the sooner these memories are obliterated, 
the better. 

The question is repeatedly raised why the Jews held on so 
tenaciously to the language of their persecutors in all lands unto 
which they were driven by destiny, regarding it as a sacred heir- 





*sDichtung und Wahrheit, xx, 4, p. 147, Cottascher Verlag 1855. 

#5It is noteworthy that the official language of Birobidjan, the Jewish 
autonomous government, the future Jewish republic, founded by the present 
Russian government, is Judeo-German or Yiddish. 
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loom of their ancestors; and why they retained it to the present 
day. According to Friedrich von der Hagen the Jews and the Ger. 
mans have many characteristics in common.*® I believe, however, 
that the cause lies deeper. It is purely psychological, a reason which 
also applies to the Spanish Jews. 

The Jews not only were very well versed in German culture, they 
had completely assimilated it. Since culture and language are so 
closely interrelated, the one has been kept through the retention of 
the other, which explains the tenacity with which the Jews have 
clung to Judeo-German. 


46Die romantische und Volksliteratur der Juden, several times referred to 
above. 
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THE AMERICAN SAMUEL JOHNSON AND HIS 
DICTIONARIES 


By Eva Burkert 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


The first dictionary compiled by an American was A School Dic- 
tionary, printed and sold in New Haven by Edward O’Brien, who 
held the copyright for the states of Connecticut and New York. 
Although no date is given on the title page, the year 1798 is with- 
out doubt the correct one,’ for in the Connecticut Journal, a news- 
paper published in New Haven and still continuing as the New 
Haven Journal Courier, of November 8, 1798, there is advertised 
(page 4, column 1) as 

Just published, and for sale by several Merchants in this and the adjacent 
towns, A School Dictionary; Being a Compendium of the latest and most im- 
proved Dictionaries; but principally of the Royal Standard English Dictionary: 
Comprising an easy and concise method of teaching children the true meaning 
and pronunciation of the most useful words in the English language, not at- 
tainable by common school books. 

In which the words are divided agreeable to the Grammatical Institute; and 
the sound of the accented vowel pointed out, by a particular character placed 
over it, which also marks the accented syllable: The parts of speech are dis- 
tinguished and explained in an easy and familiar manner; and a general rule 
is given for spelling derivative and compound words. 

The advertisement continues by apologizing for mechanical in- 
accuracies caused by the book’s having been printed from manu- 
script and by the ill health of the printer while a part of the book 
was being printed. It also includes a recommendation of the book 
with eight signatures, among which are those of Noah Webster and 
several tutors of Yale College. 

The purpose of the book is also explained in the advertisement 
which states that the dictionary is designed largely for young peo- 
ple to enable them to acquire a knowledge of the meaning of not 
only the common words but those necessary for reading ‘‘good 
authors to advantage, . . . without which no person can write or 


speak our language with purity or elegance.’’ 





1As is pointed out by Stewart Archer Steger (American Dictionaries, Balti- 
more: J. H, Furst, 1913, p. 19) in the Preface to Johnson and Elliott’s dic- 
tionary dated January 1, 1800, mention is made of ‘‘the favourable reception 
with which the School Dictionary met, the last year.’’ Since the Preface was 
probably written prior to January 1, 1800, ‘‘last year’’ would refer to 1798. 
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Of this first American dictionary, a 24mo., 124% em., of 198 
pages and approximately 4100 words arranged in single columns, 
there was but one edition,’ of which, as far as has been determined 
in this study, only four copies are now in existence. In the British 
Museum there is a copy presumably perfect ;* Yale College Library 
has Sally Stanton’s copy, with its nibbled edges, which came from 
the sale of George Brinley’s library in 1886, and from which pages 
89-92, 101-104, 149-152, and 157-168 are missing; Harvard Univer. 
sity owns a copy; and the Library of Congress has a copy in the 
original binding. 

The Preface asserts that ‘‘The Author, from long experience as 
an Instructor, having found the want of a sizeable School Dictionary 
has been stimulated to compile, and now offers to the public the 
following performance. It is not calculated or intended to afford 
either entertainment or instruction to persons of Education.’’ 

Pages 5-11 of the Dictionary offer a few grammatical hints ‘‘as 
a necessary appendage to the work,’’ for the author thinks it is 
‘‘difficult to implant clear and distinct ideas of the several parts 
of speech in the minds of youth’’ and he has therefore given them 
in as plain and as simple a manner as possible. 

The remarks on grammar are followed by an explanation of the 
symbols used to indicate the vowel sounds and pronunciation. The 
modesty of the author causes him to add that the ‘‘different sounds 
of the vowels are not as accurately pointed out in the following 
work as they are in the Grammatical Institute by the ingenious Mr. 
Webster; nor can it be expected: but the author has endeavored to 
place them in such order as to prevent any material error in pro- 
nunciation.’’ 

The character over a vowel in each word, marks the accented 
syllable and the sound of the vowels. The macron (-) marks the 


2Cf. ‘Besides various augmented editions of his [Johnson’s] dictionary he 
published a Grammar of the English Tongue and a History of the English 
Language.’’ W. 8. Monroe, ‘‘Samuel Johnson,’’ in Paul Monroe, Cyclopedia 
of Education, New York: Maemillan, 1914, 11, 537. No other reference to 
‘‘various augmented editions’’ nor to the Grammar and History has been 
located. The fact that Johnson collaborated with John Elliott in compiling 4 
dictionary, the title of which was registered in the Office of the District of 
Connecticut in June, 1799, and which was published in 1800, perhaps indicates 
that no other edition was made available. 

3‘« Johnson’s Dictionary,’’ The New York Times Saturday Review, October 
15, 1898, p. 683, column 1. 

4Henry Pynchon Robinson, ‘‘Samuel Johnson, Jr., of Guilford and His Dic- 
tionaries,’’ The Connecticut Magazine, vy (October, 1899), 529, and Stewart 
Steger, op. cit., p. 18. 
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first or natural sound of the vowels, as abdsement; the breve (“), 
the second or short sound of the vowels, as abdndon ; while the ‘‘cir- 
cumflex is a more direct character denoting a sound different from 
either of the former. It represents the natural sound of the diph- 
thongs, 01, du, or 6w, as chéice, sdwnd, fowl; the sound of au or aw, as 
cause, law; the sound of u made by e, i, and 0, as hér, stir, sdme, 
pronounced hur, stur, sum. The sound of a made by e and i, as 
their, reign, pronounced thare, rane.’’> 

On page 61, beginning with the word enhance, the ‘‘want of a 
supply of accented Types, obliges the printer to omit the accent in 
such words as are safely pronounced by the division only.’’ There 
is no attempt at etymology. The words are divided into syllables 
by spacing. 

Although it is stated that the School Dictionary met with a favor- 
able reception,® ‘‘certain Guilford folk, not lovers of language, 
laughed at the new dictionary.’’’ The following words are inter- 
esting examples of what might have caused a knowing smile to 
play upon the faces of the intelligentsia of Guilford: 

bemused, overcome with musing 

chymistry, act of separating bodies with fire 

lout, to bow awkwardly 

mome, a dull, stupid person 

mizzy, a quagmire, a shaking meadow 

mouth-honor, insincere civility [Cf. Macbeth, V, iii, 27] 

nustle, to fondle, to cherish 

night-foundered, lost in the night time 

tongue-pad, a very great talker 

yard-wand, measure of a yard 
In the main, however, the definitions are good although brief. They 
are usually of two or three words which convey only one meaning. 

As is seen in the Preface, Johnson makes no claim to originality 
in his work; his dictionary was intended chiefly to supplement the 
common school books, a fact that caused it to have somewhat the 
character of a dictionary of hard words. The spelling is not con- 
sistent. The simplified form is used in arbor, fervor, and author, 
but humour, odour, and candour follow the English spelling. 

But who was the author of this first American dictionary? The 
New York Times Saturday Review, October 15, 1898, page 683, 





‘Samuel Johnson, Jun’r, A School Dictionary, New Haven: Edward O’Brien, 
p. 12 
_ Preface to John Elliott and Samuel Johnson, Junior, A Selected, Pronounc- 
ing, and Accented Dictionary, Suffield, Connecticut: Printed by Edward Gray, 
publishers, Oliver D. and Increase Cook, Hartford, 1800. 


7Robinson, op. cit., p. 529. 
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column 2, lamented the fact that very little was known ‘‘about this 
worthy man, whose pioneer work in American lexicography was 
well conceived and carefully executed.’’ Contrary to a statement 
made in the same article and to others of a similar nature,*® Samuel 
Johnson, Jr., was not the son but the great nephew of the learned 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, the first president of King’s College.® Dr. 
Samuel Johnson had a younger brother, Nathaniel,’® who, in 1744, 
was warden of the Episcopal Chureh in Guilford. Nathaniel mar- 
ried Mary Morgan, granddaughter of Governor William Jones and 
great-granddaughter of Theophilus Eaton of New Haven. Na- 
thaniel’s son Samuel married Margaret Collins, great-great-grand- 
daughter of Governor William Leete of Guilford, and it was their 
son Samuel Johnson, Jr., who compiled the first American diction- 
ary.” 

The Johnson homestead was on Fair Street,?? Guilford, and it 
was there that Samuel Johnson, Jr., was born March 10, 1757." 
Nothing is known about his early life except that he attended Yale 
College.** On May 24, 1780, he married Huldah Hill of Guilford.* 


8Cambridge History of American Literature, 1v, 475; George Philip Krapp, 
English Language in America, New York: The Century Company, 1925, 1, 356; 
and Yale University Gazette, 111 (1929), 65. 

®The son of the first president of King’s College was William Samuel John- 
son (October 7, 1727-November 14, 1819). He was born in Stratford, Con- 
necticut, where he spent most of his life. He was graduated from Yale in 
1744 and three years later received the degree of M. A. from Harvard. Evarts 
B. Greene, ‘‘ William Samuel Johnson,’’ Dictionary of American Biography, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, X, 131-134. Cf. also the statement of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson: ‘*‘My son W. Samuel was born at Stratford, Connecticut 
Oct. 7, 1727, and christened Nov. 5, following. . . .’’ Herbert and Caro! 
Schneider, Samuel Johnson President of King’s College, His Career and Writ- 
ings, New York: Columbia University Press, 1929, 1, 60. 

10James Savage, Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of New Eng 
land, Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1860, 1, 557. 

11Robinson, op. cit., p. 527 and material taken from the fly leaves of a New 
Testament which belonged to Samuel Johnson, Jr., and is now in the possession 
of Mrs. George S. Davis, Guilford, Connecticut, whose husband was a de- 
scendant of Nathaniel Johnson, Jr. Personal letter from Elizabeth G. Davis, 
September 5, 1935. 

12¢¢The oldest house now standing on this Johnson plot was built not earlier 
than 1730 by Nathaniel, a grandfather of Samuel Johnson, Jr. The elder man 
lived to be eighty-eight years of age and prudently retained title to the place 
until 1793. Then it passed to his son Samuel, Jr., and from our Samuel, Jr. 
to his son Samuel Collins Johnson who sold it out of the family in 1868.”’ 
Personal letter from Elizabeth G. Davis, September 16, 1935. 

13Robinson, op. cit., p. 527. That it was Samuel Johnson, Jr., who compiled 
A School Dictionary is shown by the name given on the title-page, ‘‘ By Samuel 
Johnson, Jun’r,’’ and also that of A Selected, Pronouncing, and Accented 
Dictionary by John Elliott and ‘‘Samuel Johnson, Jun’r, Author of A School 
Dictionary.’’ 

14James Grant Wilson, The Life and Letters of Fitz-Greene Halleck, New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1869, p. 52. 

15Robinson, op. cit., p. 527. 
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They moved to Bethlehem (presumably Connecticut) in May, 1783, 
and returned to Guilford in May, 1786.1° According to the town 
records,** he and his wife owned, from 1786 to 1800, another house 
on Fair Street, next to his father’s house, but whether he lived 
there is not known. Of their three sons and one daughter, only one 
son, Samuel Collins, married and lived to an advanced age.** The 
family is now extinct.’*® Johnson died June 20, 1836, in Guilford, 
where he was ‘‘remembered . . . by a few patriarchs who recall 
from childhood a tall, spare, old gentleman with piercing eyes and 
rounded shoulders who moved briskly between the home on Fair 
Street and the fulling mill on the upland meadow.’’?° 

The Johnsons were Tories during the American Revolution and 
were among those cited in 1781 as ‘‘inimical and dangerous per- 
sons.’’*? They were both teachers and clothiers or fullers of cloth, 
their establishment being the first in the state. 

A site for clothiers’ works on West river, northwest of the borough, one of 
the first in the state, was granted to Samuel Johnson, 1707. The most that 
this establishment could do was to full the cloth sent to it, ‘‘a large propor- 
tion of which was worn without shearing or pressing.’’ Cloth dressing at this 
establishment was carried on by the family of Samuel Johnson for many years, 


being even prosecuted by a great-grandson of the same name within the 
memory of the present inhabitants.22 


Teaching was the profession inherited for generations, and, pos- 
sibly for most of the time from 1750 to 1810, Samuel Johnson, Sr., 
and Samuel Johnson, Jr., taught in the Academy on Guilford 
Green.?* The Johnson Academy was probably typical of the Amer- 
ican academies of its period. ‘‘Men and women of that day have 
told of the old academy with its cobwebbed hall and two chimneys 
with open fireplaces built out into the room, and the ‘‘corder’’ out- 


16F ly leaves of New Testament formerly owned by Samuel Johnson, Jr., and 
now in the possession of Mrs. George S. Davis, Guilford, Connecticut. 

17Personal letter, September 16, 1935, from Elizabeth G. Davis, who had 
examined the town records. 

18Robinson, op. cit., p. 527. 

99 e ersonal letter from Frederick Calvin Norton, Guilford, Connecticut, June 
22, 1935. 

20Robinson, op. cit., p. 526. 

21Personal letter from Elizabeth G. Davis, September 16, 1935. 

22Ralph D. Smith, The History of Guilford, Connecticut, from Its First Set- 
tlement in 1639, Albany: J. Munsell, 1877, p. 9. 

*8Robinson, op. cit., p. 526. Smith, op. cit., p. 81: ‘‘A school house was 
built as early as 1645, repaired 1671 and a new one built in its stead in 1677. 
Mr. Joseph Dudley was chosen school master in 1705, Mr. James Elliott in 
1706, Doct. William Johnson about 1720 for a year or two, and the school was 
afterwards kept in the family of Samuel Johnson for seventy or eighty years. i 
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side, where the wood was thrown between the posts and measured 
and the red-cloak and foolseap, hung in the wardrobe of punish- 
ment, kept to shame the village dunce.’’** 

It was in this academy that our first lexicographer doled out the 
three R’s, supplemented by grammar, geography, and the birch 
rod. Here he filled his place as the ‘‘luminary of learning to the 
region round,’’?° and here one day when the country seemed to the 
going over to France, he set the urchins this copy, ‘‘ Demons, Dema- 
gogues, Democrats, and Devils,’’*® for Johnson was a ‘‘real ‘Blue 
Light Federalist,’ such as could be found only in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Delaware.’’*? It was here also that he taught 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, the poet, one of his favorite pupils,?* to whom 
he gave a copy of Campbell’s ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope’’ and with whom 
he took many a pleasant walk after school hours, ‘‘the gentle and 
diffident boy drinking in with eagerness the teacher’s conversation 
about poetry and other literary topies.’’*® 

Johnson was one of the first in his section to propagate fruit 
trees, and he grafted apple and pear trees for the farmers around. 


He was a student of genealogy, a skillfull calligraphist and given to writing 
down choice English extracts from classic authors. Being rather spare of 
limb, one day a peddler accosted him and despite his protestations that he 
wanted nothing insisted like a good peddler upon selling something, until the 
master, in sheer desperation cried out: 

‘*Well have you a pair of tin boots?’’ ‘‘I have,’’ said the peddler, ‘‘and 
they will just suit you.’’ Out went the man of tin and brought in a pair of 
candle-moulds saying, ‘‘there, I guess those will fit you.’’3° 


But what caused Johnson to compile a dictionary? Steger con- 
eludes that the dictionary shows no innovations and no improve- 


24Robinson, op. cit., p. 527. ‘*The house was removed to Church Street a 
century or so ago (around 1834) and converted into a house owned now by 
Mrs. Levi Odell Chittenden. Nothing remains but the framework of what was 
once the town’s academy.’’ Personal letter from Frederick Calvin Norton, 
Guilford, Connecticut, June 22, 1935. 

25Robinson, op. ctt., p. 527. 

26Henry Pynchon Robinson, ‘‘Country Sketches,’’ No. 10, New Haven 
(weekly) Palladium, January 15, 1880, quoted in Charles H. Levermore, ‘‘Two 
Centuries and a Half in Guilford, Connecticut,’’ New England Magazine, | 
(n.s.), (December, 1889), 421. 

27Levermore, op. cit., p. 421. 

28Nelson Frederick Adkins, Fitz-Greene Halleck, New Haven: Yale Univer 
sity Press, 1930, p. 16. Cf. also: ‘‘It is said he [Halleck] was the favorite 
pupil of Master Samuel Johnson of the Guilford Johnson blood, a teacher who 
would be likely to write in characters deep and large upon the boy’s impres 
sionable imagination.’’ Levermore, op. cit., p. 421. 

29Wilson, op. cit., p. 52. 

30Robinson, ‘‘Samuel Johnson, Jr., of Guilford and His Dictionaries,’’ The 
Connecticut Magazine, v (October, 1889), 527. 
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ments on previous English dictionaries, and that it is nothing more 
than a compendium of existing works, without a number of their 
merits.** 

During the Revolution, the idea was started by the colonists that 
they would revenge themselves on England by rejecting its lan- 
guage, and adopting that of France.** Robinson explains the mak- 
ing of the dictionary as an attempt on the part of the compiler to 
stem the tide of interest in other languages—Hebrew, French, Latin 
—that was then at a great height in Connecticut, and to establish 
a guide for the English language, not only for children in the 
schools but also for foreigners. 


Now mending the accent has been a favorite pastime of our Guilford school- 
masters. Remnants of such disorderly words as pompoddlers (strange visitors), 
pantopound (forest), Gillkicker, furzino (as far as I know), nip, sling, 
winkum, stun, portin; with Scran, Grissel, Guttridge for Scranton, Griswold, 
Goodrich, appearing about that day in our Guilford, show a dangerous dis- 
order of palate and cartilaginous tongue. There was even a tendency among 
the young to wander from the native vernacular and take to fine foreign lan- 
guage. Miss Roxana Foote (the mother of the Beechers) became so infatuated 
with French as to tie it in books to her spinning wheel and study it while 
spinning out the flax.... 

The danger that Guilford would turn about and talk Hebrew, out of respect 
for the Jews, has once loomed up here when that earlier Samuel Johnson in- 
troduced his little Hebrew grammar, which he believed to be the first and 
original language, taught by God to mankind. And it was much beloved by 
all old-fashioned and looking-backward people as the supposed parent of all 
tongues and mothers used Hebrew to call their children: and Aaron, Reuben, 
Ichabod, Zebelon, Abigail, Mehitabel, all back to Noah’s flood, handicapped 
the urchins and jarganized [sic] the household. 

But further, at that day some chose to talk like the Romans. In a decision 
on the question, ‘‘is the study of the learned languages beneficial?’’ President 
Dwight said: ‘‘When I was tutor and had occasion to introduce foreigners 
into the library, I could converse with them in Latin.’’... 

Against these dangers and alarms Master Johnson fought, not with empty 
trumpets like Joshua at Jericho but he silently resolved a sober little book 
that should mayhap show mothers how to call their children and give mongrel 
folks from Europe something to be guided by. . . .33 


Fifteen years after the Revolution the expansion that was taking 
place in material things was also causing a renewal of interest in 
learning, and attention began to be paid to the lack of genteelness 
in speech. The spirit of independence dominant a few years earlier 
was manifesting itself in the literature and language. In 1798, 
Noah Webster made a plea for establishing a national language. 


314merican Dictionaries, p. 23. 

328ir Herbert Croft, Letter to the Princess Royal of England on the English 
and German Languages, 1797, quoted by E. H. Barker in a letter to Noah 
Webster, June 27, 1831, Webster’s Letters, New York Public Library. 


33Robinson, op. cit., pp. 528-529. 
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His argument was that since the minds of Americans were already 
aroused by the events of the Revolution, they were in the proper 
mood for making reforms in other lines. 


Let us then seize the moment, and establish a national language, as well as 
a national government. Let us remember that there is a certain respect due 
to the opinions of other nations. As an independent people, our reputation 
abroad demands that, in all things, we should be federal; be national; for if 
we do not respect ourselves, we may be assured that other nations will not 
respect us. In short, let it be impressed upon the mind of every American, 
that to neglect the means of commending respect abroad, is treason against the 
character and dignity of a brave independent people.34 


Robinson characterizes the contribution of Johnson in the follow- 
ing words: 


Without exaggerating the merit of the special work Master Johnson per- 
formed, it was fundamental and unique, far more significant then than it could 
be now. The language had few watchmen and warders. That it was not 
abandoned by maddened patriots, nor degraded by local looseness, nor mon- 
grelized by mixed European influences already enumerated, has been due in a 
measure to the sagacity and vigilance of such men as Webster, Pickering, 
Elliott, and Johnson, who defended it and beat back the Hebrew and fought 
its other enemies with spelling-book and lexicon. 

So Samuel Johnson, Jr., accomplished that triad of achievements, which 
Sterne has declared warrants a man in living; he planted trees and wrote a 
book and handed down his name to posterity.35 


Johnson’s first lexicon, declared to be tentative and introductory 
to a future edition,®® was disposed of so quickly that the author set 
about a new and larger work. This time he had as collaborator the 
Reverend John Elliott of East Guilford, Connecticut.*’ 

The title of the second American dictionary is long and explana- 
tory, the main part being A Selected, Pronouncing, and Accented 
Dictionary. The title was registered in the office of the District of 
Connecticut in June, 1799; the book was published in 1800, the 
Connecticut Journal advertising it in its issues for January 30, 


34Dissertations on the English Language: with Notes, Historical and Critical. 
To which is added, by way of appendix, an Essay on a Reformed Mode of 
Spelling, with Dr. Franklin’s Arguments on that Subject, Boston: Isaiah 
Thomas and Company, 1789, p. 405. 

35Robinson, op. cit., p. 530. 

36Preface to A School Dictionary, p. 4. 

37John Elliott belonged to a line of respectable and pious ancestors among 
whom was the apostolic John Eliot. He graduated from Yale in 1786, after 
which time he spent several years in teaching and in the study of theology. 
He became the pastor of the Congregational Church in East Guilford in 1791, 
a position which he held until his death in 1824. In 1822, Elliott was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity by Yale College in recognition of 
his services as a Fellow of the Corporation of Yale College and as a member 
of the Prudential Committee. Eleazar T. Fitch, A Sermon Preached at the 
Funeral of the Reverend John Elliott, D. D.; Late Pastor of the Church 
East Guilford, New Haven: Printed by Nathan Whiting, 1825, pp. 12-13. 
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February 6, and February 13, 1800.°* It was printed by Edward 
Gray for Oliver D. and I. Cook and sold by them in sheets or bound 
at their book store, Hartford, Connecticut.*® 

Of this second American dictionary, an oblong 16mo., 1014x12%, 
em., there were two editions, both in 1800. The first edition has 
sixteen pages of introduction, 223 pages of text, and nearly nine 
thousand words ;*° the second has 32 pages of introduction and 203 
pages of text, and is printed two columns to a page with no spacing 
between the lines. There are approximately 9500 words. Yale 
University has a copy of the first edition, lacking the last two pages 
of introduction; there is a copy in the library of the New York 
Historical Society, one in the New York Publie Library, and an- 
other in the library of Ellsworth Eliot, Jr., a relative of John 
Elliott. Of the second edition there are copies in the Lenox and 
New York Historical Society libraries; Albert C. Bates, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has a copy; Harvard University Library and the 
Library of Congress have a copy each. The Kent Memorial Library, 
Suffield, Connecticut, in its Hezekiah S. Sheldon Collection, has 
copies of both editions. 

The book contains several recommendatory letters, pages 2-4, 
which are prefixed ‘‘as a kind of invitation hung out to the pur- 
chaser.’’ The list contains many names of respectability in the 
state of Connecticut. Included in the list is the name of Noah 
Webster. 

The aim and purpose of the Dictionary are stated in the Preface, 
given on pages five and six. The authors say that since much atten- 
tion is now being given to the education of the youth, a dictionary 
of suitable size seems necessary. They object to the extant dic- 
tionaries because of their size and cost, and their lack of delicacy 
and chastity in language. 

Many words, there found are highly offensive to the modest ear, and cannot 
be read without a blush. To inspire youth with sentiments of modesty, and 


delicacy is one of the principal objects of early instructions; and this object 
is totally defeated by the indiscriminate use of vulgar and indecent words. 





38*¢ Johnson's Dictionary,’’ New York Times Saturday Review, October 15, 
1898, p. 683, column 1. 

39Title page of A Selected, Pronouncing, and Accented Dictionary. 

Steger, op. cit., p. 23, and Robinson, op. cit., p. 531. The copy examined 
for this study was of the second edition. 

41° Wyllys Eliot doubled the ‘1’, and Andrew Elliott doubled both ‘1’ and 
‘t’.’? National Cyclopedia of American Biography, New York: James T. 
White and Company, 1904, x11, 39. 
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These objections we have endeavored to remove and to combine as much as 
possible, cheapness with utility. 

The moral idea expressed here was due undoubtedly to the influence 
of Elliott. 

In order to conserve space, the authors varied the parts of speech, 
taking at times the verb, the noun, and the adjective. Participles and 
adverbs ending in ly are generally omitted. The explanation of 
some words that are not given are found in the definitions of others. 
In the division of syllables and the pronunciation of words the 
standard has been ‘‘the practice of men of letters, and Gentlemen 
of the first abilities, and experience in school education in modern 
times.’’**? According to the authors, many new words have been 
added, the choice of which was determined, ‘‘partly by the advice 
of others, and partly by our judgment.’’** One reviewer took the 
trouble to examine the book to ascertain the number of new words. 
He concludes that 
The sum total of words, not to be found in any other dictionary, which we 
have looked into, amounts to ten. Chouan, Ci devant, De pot, Sans cu lotte, 
Hau ter, In fluen za, Sa mi el, Tom a hawk, Wampum, Composuist. Of these 
ten words, we may observe, that the first four are pure French, and are to be 
found in any French dictionary, where only they should still be sought for; 
the fifth, which they call French, is not so, nor does it belong to any language; 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth, are very properly adopted, and only want 
correct explanation to make their insertion valuable; the tenth is nothing 
more than a provincialism; and as it conveys no new idea, nor supplies the 


place of any circumlocution, ought not to be legitimated, by being introduced 
into any English dictionary. . . .44 


On page 32 the key to pronunciation is given. As in A School 
Dictionary, the typographical character over a vowel marks the 
sound of the vowel and the accented syllable. The first or long 
sound is indicated by the grave accent, as abatement; the second or 
short sound by the acute accent, as abandon; while the circumflex 
marks various sounds, as @ in there. Diphthongs 61, dy, 6a, du, aw, 
6u, 6w are marked with a circumflex when they have their diph- 
thongal sounds as in bdéil, and are printed in Roman letters. Other- 
wise one of them is in italics and is silent as in quack. ‘‘In such 
words as cannot be comprised in the foregoing rules, the word is 
spelled as it should be pronounced and included in brackets; as 
sugar [shu gar].’’*° Here, as suggested by Steger,*® is the begin- 


42Preface, pp. 5-6. 

437bid., p. 6. 

44‘ A Selected, Pronouncing, and Accented Dictionary,’’ American Review 
and Literary Journal, 1 (1801), 215. 


454 Selected, Pronouncing, and Accented Dictionary, p. 32. 
46American Dictionaries, p. 28. 
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ning of phonetic respelling in American lexicography. Concerning 
the problem of pronunciation as exhibited in this dictionary the 
reviewer quoted from above calls attention to the fact that although 
the dictionary claims to be a pronouncing dictionary, it exhibits 
little evidence to support this claim. The reviewer cites examples 
of deficiency in the two respects that, according to him, make a dic- 
tionary pronouncing, that is, in indicating the different sounds of 
the vowels by placing proper signs over them, and the spelling of 
the syllables in a word annexed in the manner in which they are to 
be pronounced. The imperfection of the key is seen in such words 
as affrdy, agast, [sic], bath, and battery in which the vowel a is 
marked by the same typographical character. He also cites many 
examples of errors in execution of the plan. 

Pages 7-32 give a short ‘‘Introduction to English Grammar.’’ 
There are definitions and examples of parts of speech, general ob- 
servations on the derivations of words, a list of words (nearly 
twelve pages, three columns to a page), the meaning of which might 
be confusing, such as accept, except, and a list of vulgar errors in 
pronunciation with their correction. A survey of this list of one 
hundred sixty-five words shows the kinds of errors in pronuncia- 
tion then prevalent. The list includes chimbly, cowcumber, ketch, 
cairds (for ecards), hisen and housen for his and houses, larnin’, 
vige for voyage and inion for onion. 

The definitions are similar to those in Johnson’s dictionary and 
for the same words are usually copied. They are always brief and 
in some cases incomplete. Except ile (aisle) no serious departure 
is made from the accepted spelling. The English form is followed 
in arbour, colour, favour, honour, labour, valour, vigouwr,:and in 
theatre, metre, spectre, fibre. Ct. is used instead of x in deflection, 
inflection, reflection, but connection is spelled connexion. A few 
words ending in ck have dropped the k. There is no attempt at ety- 
mology, and no pictorial illustrations are given. Aside from the 
improvement in pronunciation by phonetic respelling and by syl- 
labication, this dictionary adds very little to the development of 
American lexicography. 
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KNARESBOROUGH CASTLE AND ‘‘THE KYNGES MOODRES COURT”’ 

In Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale there is an omission of a place 
name which probably indicates the poet’s sensitiveness to the polities 
of his time. In this tale, the court of King Alle’s mother, Donegild, 
is twice the scene where treason occurs. Donegild, jealous of her 
daughter-in-law, Constance, twice dupes a messenger, and brings 
about the banishment of the Queen and her son. 

As to the exact location where the exchanges of messages take 
place Chaucer is noncommittal. On the journey northward the 
messenger rides to ‘‘the kynges mooder’’,’ and returning, he stops 
at ‘‘the kynges moodres court’’.2 Yet Trivet, Chaucer’s source for 
the Man of Law’s Tale, explicitly states that the exchanges occurred 
at Knaresborough, a castle between England and Scotland: 


A cel temps estoit Domulde, la mere le Roy, a Knaresbourgh entre Engle- 
terre & Escoce, . . . A-vint que le Messager, maunde par Elda & lucius, ala 
par knaresburgh pur porter & nuncier a la mere le Roi bone nouele, com il 

quidoit par resoun.3 


Gower too, who borrowed perhaps from Chaucer, in retelling the 
same story in the Confessio Amantis, was willing to accept Knares- 
borough as the scene of Donegild’s duplicity : 


The messager, to Knaresburgh, 
Which toun he scholde passe thurgh, 
Ridende cam the ferste day. 

The kinges Moder ther lay 

Whos rigte name was Domilde,4... 
In alle haste ayein he goth 

Be Knaresburgh, and as he wente, 
Unto the Moder his entente 

Of that he fond toward the king 
He tolde.5 


Later, Knaresborough Castle and the treason which was perpetrated 
1F. N. Robinson, Chaucer’s Complete Works, p. 84. 
2Tbid. 
8Chaucer Society, Originals and Analogues (London: Trubner and Co. 
1888), 2nd series, Nos. 7, 10, 15, 20, 22, p. 27. 

4G. C. Macaulay, The Complete Works of John Gower (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press 1901), 11, p. 155. Professor E. P. Kuhl first called my attention to the 
inclusion of the castle in Gower’s tale. 


sIbid., p. 157. 
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there is again brought out by Gower when the messenger is sum- 
moned before the king for questioning: 


The messager .. . began to seie... 
At Knaresburgh be nyhtes tuo 

The kinges Moder made him duelle. 
And whan the king it herde telle, 
Withinne his herte he wiste als faste 
The treson which his Moder caste ;6 


Finally, in a fifteenth century version of Trivet’s tale we find the 
translator again designating Knaresborough Castle as the habitat 
of Donegild and the scene of the treasonous exchange of messages: 


And than at that tyme was Domild the kynges moder at knaresburgh . . . 
hit happed than that the messanger, the which was sent to Olda and Lucius, 
wente to knaresburgh, for to bere tidinges, and to telle the kynges moder Joyful 
spede and good deliverance of the quene.? .. . Than with theese letteres come 
ageyn that foole the messanger with an evell be Domyld unto the Castell of 
Knaresburgh ayene.§ 


Like Gower, the translator insists on linking the castle with treason: 


And so that messager was called forthe, the whyche answered utterly, and 
sayde that he was never knowing neyther culpable nowise in that treason. 
Nevertheless he knowledged weele of his drunkenesse in the court of Domyld, 
the kynges moder, at knaresburgh; And yef there were any treasoun do, hit 
was purposed there.® 


Not without good reason did Trivet, Gower, and the fifteenth 
century translator place the wicked stepmother and treason at 
Knaresborough. For since the murder of Thomas a’Becket in 
1170, an opprobrium had attached itself to the castle when Hugh 
de Morville, the owner at the time, fled there with his fellow- 
murderers’? and remained in hiding behind the eastle’s walls for 
a year.1! | The murderers were regarded with horror by the natives 
of the shire, and the castle itself must have been given a wide berth 
if we are to accept the word of a chronicler of the period: 

‘¢. . . in oecidentales Angliae partes secesserunt usque ad Cnaresburgum, 
villam Hugouis de Morevilla, et ibi tamdin remanserunt donec viles habiti 
fuerant a compatriotis illius provinciae. Omnes enim illorum vitabant alloquia 
nec aliquis cum eis manducare vel bibere voluit. Soli enim manducabant et 

sIbid., p. 164. 

*Chaucer Society, op. cit., p. 236. 

8Ibid., p. 238. 

*Ibid., p. 242. 

Benedict of Petersborough, Gesta Henrici II et Ricardi I (London: Long- 
man, Green, Reader and Dyer, 1867), 1, 13. 


uA, P. Stanley, Historical Memorials of Canterbury (2nd American ed., 
Philadelphia: 1899), p. 121. 
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soli bibebant, et fragmenta cibariorum suorum canibus projiciebantur. Et 
cum inde gustassent, nolebant inde quiquam comedere.12 


The fact that even today ‘local tradition still points out the hall 
where they (the murderers) fled for refuge, and the vaulted prison 
where they were confined after their capture’* would indicate that 
the Dominican monk, Trivet, ‘moral Gower’, and probably the later 
translator of the tale were all aware of the castle’s connection with 
the murder of Thomas a’Becket, and that it was an ideal location 
for the treason episodes in their tales. 

Moreover, the reputation of Knaresborough was not improved 
in the years following Becket’s murder. Far from the seat of 
government, the castle had a history which was punctuated through 
the fourteenth century with incidents ranging from trespass to 
rebellion against the king..* At one time the castle was the per- 
sonal property of the infamous Queen Isabella who, with her con- 
sort Mortimer, had been suspected of being all but treasonous to 
England in her dealings with the Scots. 

One would suppose then that Chaucer, who sent his pilgrims to 
the shrine of Thomas a’Becket, would have been as explicit as his 
source, and would have recalled the Saint by placing Donegild and 
her treachery at the castle of one of his murderers, Hugh de More- 
ville. Why then was Chaucer silent? 

The answer seemingly is to be found in the fact that John of 
Gaunt, Chaucer’s patron or at least his benefactor, owned Knares- 
borough ;?° and in the early 1380’s an interesting series of events 
took place which made it almost mandatory that Chaucer locate 
Donegild’s treason not at Knaresborough but rather at the ingenu- 
ous ‘kynges moodres court’. Gaunt, at the time when the Savoy 
was being destroyed by the peasants, was safe within the castle 
walls of Knaresborough’® and had just concluded ‘by the offer of 
liberal terms’ a truce with the Scots.17 When the rebellion broke 
out, his wife, Constance, first tried to find shelter in Pontefract 
eastle, and failing to gain admittance, rode on the same night to 


12Benedict of Petersborough, op. cit., 1, 13-14. 
13A, P. Stanley, op. cit., p. 121. 


14Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward II, A. D. 1317-21, pp. 46, 123, 176, 544; 
Edward ITI, A. D. 1330-34, pp. 55, 321; Richard II, Feb. 16, 1379, p. 357. 

158. Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
p. 202. 

16Ibid., p. 250. 

17Jbtd., p. 251. 
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Knaresborough by torehlight.** When he heard of the rebellion 
Gaunt started to march south to aid his king, but learned on the 
way that he had been accused of treason by the Government. He 
was obliged to turn therefore, and to flee to Scotland for refuge.’ 

Chaucer, the court poet, keeping a weather eye on patronage and 
political disputes, was probably following a wise course when he 
refrained from naming his patron’s own property as the home of 
treason and the unnatural Donegild. 


University of Iowa A. C. EDWARDS 


IL PENSEROSO, LINE 16 


In the eighteenth century Bowle, Steevens, and Thomas Warton 
ealled attention to several points of resemblance between Milton’s 
description of Melancholy in Il Penseroso and Diirer’s Melencolia I, 
and suggested that it was the darkened face in the print that gave 
Milton the idea of describing the face of Melancholy as ‘‘o’erlaid 
with black.’ Though the suggestion has been dropped by several 
recent editors, who for the most part leave the line without com- 
ment,” the idea seems to me to be a not wholly unreasonable one. 
Certainly the truly amazing circulation of Diirer’s engravings sug- 
gests that it would have been by no means impossible or even diffi- 
cult for Milton to have seen the Melencolia I in seventeenth-century 
England.* Yet the points of resemblance between the poem and 
the print are hardly so striking or numerous as to be conclusive. I 
wish to suggest the possibility of another source for the dark visage 


18Knighton, 11, p. 144. Elsewhere I am discussing the underlying motive of 
the ML’s Tale. 

19Tbid., p. 145-6. 

18ee the notes to lines 12 and 16 in Warton’s and Todd’s editions. Bowle 
noted three resemblances between the print and Milton’s Melancholy: ‘‘the 
black visage, the looks commercing with the skies, and the stole drawn over 
her decent shoulders.’’ Steevens added a fourth resemblance by calling at- 
tention to the fact that Melancholy is in each case accompanied by a cherub, 
and conjectured that the cherub in the engraving, as in Milton, represented 
Contemplation. It is, of course, true that Milton’s conception of a cherub is 
very different from Diirer’s even if the cherub does in both cases actually 
represent Contemplation. 

2The chief recent discussion of the relationship of Milton and Diirer is Sir 
Martin Conway’s ‘‘Diirer und Milton,’’ in Festschrift der internationale 
Diirer-Forschung (Leipzig, 1928), pp. 28-29. 

3Not only is Diirer referred to by such English writers who had lived abroad 
as Sir Henry Wotton (Reliquiae Wottonianae [London, 1685, 4th ed.], p. 56), 
but Burton repeatedly mentions him (Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. A. R. Shilleto 
[London, 1927, 3 vols.], 1, 451; 1, 90, 101; m1, 245), and in one place specifical- 
ly mentions and describes the Melencolia I (see 1, 451). 
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of Milton’s Melancholy—a source which has been advanced by at 
least one critic, Professor Erwin Panofsky, for Diirer’s treatment 
of the Melencolia I,* but which has not, so far as I have been able to 
discover, been suggested as a possible one for this detail in Milton’s 
Melancholy. It is simply that Milton, having made Melancholy a 
goddess and given her in lines 13 and 14 the attribute of unap- 
proachable light, which he was fond of associating with divinity, 
and being under the necessity, therefore, of veiling that light, or 
surrounding it with a cloud as he does in Paradise Lost,® or in some 
other manner obscuring it from human sight, got the idea of repre. 
senting the face of Melancholy as being ‘‘o’erlaid with black’’ from 
the fact that traditional lore represented a black or darkened skin 
as a symptom of various kinds of melancholy. That a black skin 
was associated with melancholy can be demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion. Professor Panofsky has proved this point with regard to 
Diirer’s background,’ and I am concerned here only to show that 
the idea was also common in Milton’s immediate background. Not 
only does it appear in Timothy Bright’s Treatise of Melancholie, 
but it oceurs repeatedly in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. | 
present three representative passages: 

If Saturn be predominant in his Nativity, and cause Melancholy in his 
temperature, then he shall be very austere, sullen, churlish, black of colour. . .1° 

Hercules de Saxonia, c. 19, 1. 7, holds these that are naturally melancholy to 
be of a leaden colour or black, and so doth Guianerius, ec. 3, tract. 15. . .11 


Their bodies, that are affected with this universal melancholy, are most part 
black. . .12 








4In lectures delivered at Northwestern University, 1938-39. 

5Paradise Lost, III, 4, 375-82. As has been frequently pointed out, the idea 
has Biblical, not to mention other more obscure, sources. 

6III, 375ff. 

7I base this statement on the slides of old representations of melancholics 
with darkened faces and other evidence presented by Professor Panofsky in 
the lectures referred to in note 4. Presumably this evidence will be included 
in Melancholie wnd Saturn, by Panofsky, R. Klibansky, and F. Saxl, announced 
for publication by the Warburg Institute. 

8(London, 1586), ch. xx. 

91, 196, 199, 440, 451, 457, 458, 473, 475. I use Burton, of course, not to 
prove that Milton borrowed from him, but to show that the ideas about melan- 
choly to which I refer were current in England in Milton’s time. It is however, 
beyond reasonable doubt that Milton knew Burton. On this point see Warton’s 
note in his edition of 1785, pp. 93-94; Masson’s remarks in his edition (Lon- 
don, 1890, 2nd ed.), I, 135; and Amy Louise Reed, The Background of Gray’s 
‘*Elegy’’ (New York, 1924), p. 19. 

10], 457. 

111, 458. 

121, 475. 
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With such a traditional association of a black skin with various 
forms of melancholy, it seems unnecessary to me to look further for 
the source of Milton’s ‘‘o’erlaid with black,’’ especially in view of 
the fact that though the black visage was common to several kinds 
of melancholy, there is some evidence in Burton that it was especial- 
ly associated with the kind caused by the influence of Saturn—it 
will be recalled that Milton makes his Melancholy the offspring of 
Saturn—and characterized, furthermore, by ‘‘profound cogita- 
tions.’"* This conclusion, of course, does not preclude the possi- 
bility that Milton may also have seen Diirer’s famous print. 

The second half of line 16 describes black as ‘‘staid Wisdom’s 
hue.’’ This also requires comment. No less a part of the tradi- 
tional view of melancholy than that it was a disease and that it 
frequently produced a black skin was the idea that melancholy was 
associated with genius, philosophy, and poetry. Though students of 
Diirer’s Melencolia I have made much of this association and it has 
been by no means unnoticed by students of literature, it has been 
so frequently neglected by literary scholars of both Milton and 
melancholy that it requires some elucidation here.’* That poetry 


131, 457. A black skin was by no means associated by Burton with all forms 
of melancholy. A red face, for example, is mentioned as a symptom of the 
melancholy of maids, nuns, and widows (1, 476-77). Cf. 1, 459-60, 473. 

14No reference to the association as it appears in Aristotle, Cicero, Diirer, or 
Burton occurs in the discussion of the melancholy of Il Penseroso by Professor 
John W. Draper (The Funeral Elegy and the Rise of English Romanticism 
[New York, 1929], p. 16); and though Professor Amy Reed in treating Burton 
mentions the meditation associated with the contemplative life praised by 
pagan and Christian writers, quotes Burton’s statement that he lived a solitary 
life ‘‘mihi et musis,’’ observes that there is poetry in the Anatomy, and 
notices Burton’s description of Democritus as both melancholy and philo- 
sophical, she emphasizes too exclusively his conception of melancholy as a 
disease, fails to notice the important passages in which Burton specifically 
associates melancholy with poetry and philosophy, and likewise completely 
ignores Aristotle, Cicero, and Diirer, though she mentions Cicero in another 
connection (op. cit., pp. 3, 4, 6, 9, 18, 21, 249). The result is that one gathers 
from both of these writers the impression that in representing melancholy as 
devoid of disease and associating it with poetry and philosophy, Milton de- 
parted wholly from the traditional or Burtonian view. Professor Reed, for 
example, says that ‘‘in Jl Penseroso Milton seems to react against Burton’s 
conception altogether’’ (p. 19; see also her statements on pp. 18, 249), and 
this statement is quoted with approval by Professor Draper (p. 16). Now it is 
true that in divesting melancholy of suggestions of disease Milton departs 
from what was, in England at least, the traditional view, but it is not true, as 
the evidence I cite in this article shows, that in giving melancholy associations 
with poetry and philosophy he was doing anything new. What Milton did was 
not to endow melancholy with a wholly new set of connotations, but to sup- 
press some elements in the traditional view (disease and morbidity) and 
develop others (the associations with poetry and philosophy). It may be re- 
marked also that the suppression of the conception of melancholy as a disease 
in I! Penseroso is almost complete but not quite, for the black visage of line 16 
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and philosophy and melancholy are associated in an idea at least as 
old as Aristotle and that appears in a famous passage in the Prob- 
lems attributed to him: 


Why is it that all men who are outstanding in philosophy, poetry or the arts 
are melancholic, and some to such an extent that they are affected by the 
diseases arising from black bile ?15 


The association is repeated by Cicero,'® it seems obvious in Diirer’s 
Melencolia I, and it occurs repeatedly in Burton, who in one place 
paraphrases the Aristotelian question as follows: 


Why melancholy men are witty, which Aristotle hath long since maintained 
in his Problems, and why all learned men, famous Philosophers, and Lawgivers, 
ad unum fére omnes melancholici, have still been melancholy, is a problem much 
controverted.17 


Elsewhere he again refers to Aristotle’s statement that melancholy 
men ‘‘of all others are most witty,’’ and asserts that this causes 
‘‘many times divine ravishment, and a kind of enthusiasmus, which 
stirreth them up to be excellent Philosophers, Poets, Prophets, 
ete.,’’** a statement in which melancholy and the furor poeticus of 
the Platonic tradition are clearly associated. The association with 
philosophy is also suggested by the following significant passage: 


. as Albertus Durer paints Melancholy, like a sad woman leaning on her 
arm with fixed looks, neglect habit, etc. held therefore by some proud, soft, 
sottish, or half-mad, as the Abderites esteemed of Democritus: and yet of a 
deep reach, excellent apprehension, judicious, wise, & witty: for I am of that 
Nobleman’s mind, Melancholy advanceth men’s conceits more than any humour 
whatsoever, improves their meditations more than any strong drink or sack. 
They are of profound judgement in some things, although in others non recté 
judicant inquieti. . .19 


Now when we find Milton in line 16 describing the face of Melan- 
choly as ‘‘o’erlaid with black’’ and immediately afterward saying 
that black is ‘‘staid Wisdom’s hue,’’ it seems to me that we have 


is an element carried over from that view for all that it is intellectualized by 
Milton in the manner which I explain at the conclusion of this article. Finally, 
it may be mentioned that G. B. Harrison in his essay on Elizabethan melan- 
choly appended to his edition of Breton’s Melancholike Humours (London, 
1929), fails to connect his interesting discussion of what he calls intellectual 
melancholy in the Elizabethans with any older tradition of the sort represented 
by Aristotle and Diirer. 

15Book XXX, problem 1. 

16Tusculan Disputations, 1, 33 (80). 

171, 485. 

18], 461. 

19My object, of course, is not to deny that Burton views melancholy as a 
disease, but simply to establish that he also gives it associations with poetry 
and philosophy. 
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nothing more nor less than a meeting of the two traditional views 
about melancholy which I have traced—namely, that melancholy 
caused a darkening of the skin and that it was associated with 
philosophy. Black being associated with melancholy and melan- 
choly being associated with philosophy, it is easy to see how Milton 
could have been led to remark that black was ‘‘Wisdom’s hue,”’ 
even if there had been no special advantage in his doing so. But 
there was a special advantage. By bringing the second traditional 
view to bear on the first, Milton intellectualized the idea that melan- 
choly caused a blackness of the skin and transformed it from the 
mere pathological symptom which it originally was. 


Z. 8. FINK 
Northwestern University 


THE CANON OF AMBROSE PHILIPS: SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
CRITERIA 


The large number of anonymous pieces which appeared as a re- 
sult of the expansion of periodical literature in the early eighteenth 
century have provided a Tom Tiddler’s ground to scholars serab- 
bling for treasure. Unclaimed bits are constantly being snapped 
up to add to the canon of this or that eighteenth-century notable. 
Such a bit of poetic flotsam was salvaged by Miss Mary Segar in 
her recent edition of the poems of Ambrose Philips.t ‘‘The Death 
of the Just’’ is an account, in 145 lines of blank verse, of the fate 
of the just soul after death, emphasizing the bliss of the Beatific 
Vision. The verse is vigorous and sometimes elevated : 

Now nigh at hand appear huge worlds of light 


Hanging in fluid Aether; while around 
Attendant Planets in bright order move. . .2 


Resembling nothing that Ambrose Philips ever wrote, least of all 
the stuffy blank verse of his plays, ‘‘The Death of the Just’’ is 
nevertheless included in this latest edition. The evidence for its 
inclusion is here examined, and the analysis presented principally 
as a criticism of method. 

External evidence in favor of Philips’s authorship is lacking. 
It is not enough to show, as Miss Segar does, that the poem was 
printed in Dublin during Philips’s twenty-three-year sojourn there, 


1937), pp. 166-170, 184-185. 
2Ibid., p. 167. 
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and that it was communicated to The Dublin Weekly Journal by a 
reader who signed the covering letter—but not the poem—A. P. 
These facts prove nothing about the author of the poem, and next 
to nothing about A. P., who thought the poem worth publishing, 

Such internal evidence as Miss Segar presents is extremely slip- 
pery. She finds that the poem bears some resemblance to Philips’s 
‘*Qde on the Death of Cowper.’’ The resemblance lies only in the 
subject-matter. Each is about death; neither outrages conventional 
Christian belief. But there the resemblance ends. The ode is 
worldly, dwelling at length on the loss to the state and the bereaved 
relatives, the deceased’s continued fame on earth, the fleeting nature 
of life, and the inexorable fate which determines man’s life and 
death. Hopes of survival, of reunion, of mystie rapture, are hud- 
dled into the last few lines of the total 170, and couched in the form 
of questions at that: 

Or do the deathless blessed share 


Sublimer raptures, unreveal’d, 
Beyond our weak conception pure ?3 


The author of the mystical ‘‘The Death of the Just’’ is positive 
where Philips is negative. He devotes his whole poem to an exalted, 
imaginative meditation on the very ideas which to Philips are ‘‘be- 
yond our weak conception.”’ 

The editor suggests another form of internal evidence, however, 
when she refers to the occasional presence in this poem of ‘‘ Philips’ 
characteristic emphasis on sibilants.’’** Serutiny reveals this evi- 
dence to be valueless. By emphasis on sibilants, it appears from 
the examples which she cites, the editor means, not merely juxta- 
posed alliteration, but recurrence of sibilant sounds, at whatever 
distance, within the limits of a line, phrase, or sentence.® To test 
Miss Segar’s proposed criterion, such alliterations were counted in 
the 145 lines of ‘‘The Death of the Just,’’ and in 145-line samplings 
from Philips and six other contemporary poets and prose-writers. 
The results appear on the accompanying table. 

Miss Segar’s criterion seems to show, if it shows anything, that 
Addison wrote the Essay on Man, Swift The Distrest Mother, and 
Steele the disputed piece. If it be objected that 145 lines is too 
little to present a true statistical picture, I reply that that is 


3Ibid., p. 119. 
4Ibid., p. 185. 
SE. g., in this sentence the alliteration count would be 1S, 1M, 1L. 
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probably true. The criterion then appears mathematically invalid 
without further demonstration. 


AUTHOR AND TITLE SIBILANT-ALLITERATION IN 145 LINES 
Addison, Spectator #275 9 
Pope, Essay on Man 9 
Gay, Fables 10 
Philips, The Distrest Mother 11* 
Swift, Gulliver’s Travels 11 
Steele. Tatler #263 14 
? The Death of the Just 14 
Philips, Pastorals 19 
Thomson, Winter 20 


*Corresponding exactly to my extended count of 110 in 1450 lines. 


But perhaps alliteration is a habit or device with some of these 
authors and not with others. No attempt has been made to segre- 
gate the artistic from the unintentional or unavoidable alliterations. 
If we count all the recurring consonant sounds and figure the pro- 
portion of sibilant-repetition, the chart will vary somewhat, but not 
enough to alter the conclusion we must draw of the invalidity of 
sibilant-excess as a test of authorship. 


AUTHOR AND TITLE ALLITERATION IN 145 LINES 
ALL 8 % of 8 

Gay, Fables 75 10 13.3 
Philips, The Distrest Mother 56 11 20 
Pope, Essay on Man 38 9 23.6 
Addison, Spectator #275 38 9 23.6 
Swift, Gullwer’s Travels 41 11 26.8 
Steele, Tatler #263 52 14 26.9 

? The Death of the Just 44 14 31.8 
Thomson, Winter 58 20 34.5 
Philips, Pastorals 50 19 39.5 


On this basis two known works by the same author, Philips’s 
Pastorals and his Distrest Mother, rank respectively highest and 
next to lowest in relative abundance of s-alliteration. This variation 
emphasizes the fact, demonstrated by this entire study, that s-allit- 
eration cannot be used as a proof of authorship. It is clear from 
this survey that in each of these authors the percentage of sibilant- 
alliteration is high. 

External evidence has failed us; in two respects internal evidence 
has proved useless. Nevertheless, going further than Miss Segar, I 
ask whether some pertinent internal evidence cannot be found. A 
tabulation of the form of the blank verse, noting all modifications 
of the normal iambic pentameter line, disclosed a significant differ- 
ence between the style of Philips’s blank verse and that of the un- 
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known. Control samplings from Thomson and Gray showed that 
this variation is idiosyncratic to others than the two authors in 
question. It appears from this calculation that Gray and Philips 
favor the feminine ending; almost one-third of their lines end with 
an extra light syllable. Thomson eschews the feminine ending com- 
pletely ; the author of ‘‘The Death of the Just’’ slips into it but 
rarely. 


FEMININE ENDINGS % FEMININE 


TITLE and AUTHOR IN 145 LINES ENDINGS 
Thomson, Winter none 0 

? The Death of the Just 6 4. 
Philips, The Distrest Mother 37 26.2 
Gray, Agrippina 43 29 


This table cannot be held to show that Thomson wrote ‘‘The 
Death of the Just,’’ though his authorship seems in every way like- 
lier than Philips’s. But it does indicate a concrete and idiosyncratic 
difference in technique between Ambrose Philips and the author of 
‘‘The Death of the Just,’’ whoever he was, which renders our ver- 
dict against Philips’s authorship more strongly adverse than merely 
‘‘not proven.”’ 

What, then, are the conclusions to be drawn? First, it appears 
that Ambrose Philips probably did not write ‘‘The Death of the 
Just.’’ Second, and more important, this study embodies a warn- 
ing against untested impressionistic additions to any canon. Third, 
it suggests, in a study of verse variation, a criterion which ean cer- 
tainly be applied negatively, as it was in this case, and in special 
cases may prove to have a positive use as well. 
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Mark Twain: A Portrait, by Edgar Lee Masters. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1938. $2.75. 

My Cousin Mark Twain, by Cyril Clemens, with an introduction by Booth Tark- 
ington. Emmaus, Pennsylvania: The Rodale Press, 1939. $2.00. 


Letters from the Sandwich Islands Written for the ‘‘ Sacramento Union’’ by 
Mark Twain, edited by G. Ezra Dane. San Francisco: The Grabhorn Press, 
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The Washoe Giant in San Francisco, Being Heretofore Uncollected Sketches by 
Mark Twain Published in ‘‘ The Golden Era’’ in the Sixties, edited by Frank- 
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fornia: Stanford University Press, 1938. $2.50. 


A Mark Twain Lexicon, edited by Robert L. Ramsay and Frances Guthrie 
Emberson. (University of Missouri Studies, XIII, 1). Columbia: The 
University of Missouri, 1938. $1.25. 


The center of Mark Twain scholarship this year is a study in the Widener 
Library at Harvard, where Bernard DeVoto culls over more than twen- 
ty thousand pages of unpublished Twain material, together with a great many 
letters, notebooks, and miscellaneous items turned over to him by the Clemens 
estate, by Harper & Brothers, and by Harvard University. Scholars have long 
known that this wealth existed, and every important book on the ideology of 
Mark Twain has implied or expressed a similar reservation: ‘‘Unless the un- 
published material proves these assumptions to be false—’’ During the years 
when Albert B. Paine was keeper of the treasure, Mr. DeVoto’s voice was 
loudest among those raised in demand that the material be made available to 
scholars other than Mr. Paine. Now that Paine is dead and Mr. DeVoto has 
been elevated to the position of monopolist, other scholars are waiting anxious- 
ly to see how he will fulfill his stewardship, how much of the material he will 
publish, what critical deductions he will draw, and when, if ever, competent 
students will be permitted to examine the large part of the material which 
will inevitably remain unpublished. But for the moment Mark Twain scholar- 
ship is as nearly a monopoly as the scholarship on any major author can ever 
become, and the result is that important ideological interpretations are almost 
certainly prohibited until the publication of the DeVoto material, and that 
significant scholarship for the next two years—during which time Mr. DeVoto 
has declined in advance to answer questions—significant scholarship will al- 
most inevitably turn to smaller units of biography, to source study, and to 
research based safely on the published works. 

Six recently published books illustrate the situation. 

Mr. Master’s book of interpretation is a thin, irritating, disappointing vol- 
ume which does little credit to its distinguished author and little service to the 
reader who would know Twain better. It contributes no new, and misuses 
much old material. It is loaded with errors—errors of mechanics (e.g., Shote 
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known. Control samplings from Thomson and Gray showed that 
this variation is idiosyncratic to others than the two authors in 
question. It appears from this calculation that Gray and Philips 
favor the feminine ending; almost one-third of their lines end with 
an extra light syllable. Thomson eschews the feminine ending com- 
pletely ; the author of ‘‘The Death of the Just’’ slips into it but 
rarely. 


FEMININE ENDINGS % FEMININE 


TITLE and AUTHOR IN 145 LINES ENDINGS 
Thomson, Winter none 0 

? The Death of the Just 6 4.1 
Philips, The Distrest Mother 37 26.2 
Gray, Agrippina 43 29 


This table cannot be held to show that Thomson wrote ‘‘The 
Death of the Just,’’ though his authorship seems in every way like- 
lier than Philips’s. But it does indicate a concrete and idiosyncratic 
difference in technique between Ambrose Philips and the author of 
‘The Death of the Just,’’ whoever he was, which renders our ver- 
dict against Philips’s authorship more strongly adverse than merely 
*‘not proven.”’ 

What, then, are the conclusions to be drawn? First, it appears 
that Ambrose Philips probably did not write ‘‘The Death of the 
Just.’’ Second, and more important, this study embodies a warn- 
ing against untested impressionistic additions to any canon. Third, 
it suggests, in a study of verse variation, a criterion which ean cer- 
tainly be applied negatively, as it was in this case, and in special 
cases May prove to have a positive use as well. 
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lin Walker. San Francisco: George Fields, 1938. $2.50. 


Mark Twain’s Western Years, by Ivan Benson. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1938. $2.50. 

A Mark Twain Lericon, edited by Robert L. Ramsay and Frances Guthrie 
Emberson. (University of Missouri Studies, XIII, 1). Columbia: The 
University of Missouri, 1938. $1.25. 

The center of Mark Twain scholarship this year is a study in the Widener 
Library at Harvard, where Bernard DeVoto culls over more than twen- 
ty thousand pages of unpublished Twain material, together with a great many 
letters, notebooks, and miscellaneous items turned over to him by the Clemens 
estate, by Harper & Brothers, and by Harvard University. Scholars have long 
known that this wealth existed, and every important book on the ideology of 
Mark Twain has implied or expressed a similar reservation: ‘‘Unless the un- 
published material proves these assumptions to be false—’’ During the years 
when Albert B. Paine was keeper of the treasure, Mr. DeVoto’s voice was 
loudest among those raised in demand that the material be made available to 
scholars other than Mr. Paine. Now that Paine is dead and Mr. DeVoto has 
been elevated to the position of monopolist, other scholars are waiting anxious- 
ly to see how he will fulfill his stewardship, how much of the material he will 
publish, what critical deductions he will draw, and when, if ever, competent 
students will be permitted to examine the large part of the material which 
will inevitably remain unpublished. But for the moment Mark Twain scholar- 
ship is as nearly a monopoly as the scholarship on any major author can ever 
become, and the result is that important ideological interpretations are almost 
certainly prohibited until the publication of the DeVoto material, and that 
significant scholarship for the next two years—during which time Mr. DeVoto 
has declined in advance to answer questions—significant scholarship will al- 
most inevitably turn to smaller units of biography, to source study, and to 
research based safely on the published works. 

Six recently published books illustrate the situation. 

Mr. Master’s book of interpretation is a thin, irritating, disappointing vol- 
ume which does little credit to its distinguished author and little service to the 
reader who would know Twain better. It contributes no new, and misuses 
much old material. It is loaded with errors—errors of mechanics (e.g., Shote 
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for Slote twice on p. 62), of misinformation (e.g., the listing of Adah Isaacs 
Mencken, the actress, as Artemus Ward’s wife), of misquotation (including 
several badly garbled quotations from Twain’s own works), and of ignorance 
(particularly irritating to the student of Mark Twain because Mr. Masters 
appears to have ignored all the research which has corrected and amplified A. 
B. Paine’s official biography). These errors are so numerous that several 
pages would not contain them. In most cases they do not seriously affect the 
meaning, but in some instances a correction would take away the whole force 
of Mr. Master’s point. 

But Mr. Masters is trying to write interpretation, rather than scholarship, 
and we can forgive his scholarly errors if his criticism is original and illum- 
inating. It does not, however, seem to this reviewer to be either original or 
illuminating. Mr. Masters leans upon three books: Paine’s biography (which 
has been proved in part unreliable) for his facts; Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s 
The Ordeal of Mark Twain (bitterly disbelieved by a majority of Twain 
scholars) for his critical theory; and, apparently, Professor Edward Wagen- 
knecht’s Mark Twain for the hint that the Rev. Joseph Twitchell may have 
had a hand in the frustrating of America’s leading humorist (a theory which 
Mr. Wagenknecht has publicly recanted). He follows Mr. Brooks in supposing 
that Mark Twain was frustrated and turned pessimist because he failed to 
achieve the great destiny which he might otherwise have reached. What con- 
cerns him is, therefore, what Twain was not. Twain might have been a bril- 
liant social satirist and held up a mirror to the Gilded Age, as Edward Bellamy 
and Henry George did, but he succumbed to the lure of money and fame and 
the cajoleries of friends, business associates, and relatives, and suffered his 
sting to be drawn. Mr. Masters’ only addition to Mr. Brooks’s theory is its 
application to the problem of cultural regionalism: Mark Twain allowed him- 
self to be de-Southernized, and thus lost his cultural integrity. The thesis is 
familiar, and the answers are familiar; what sets this book apart is its bitter- 
ness. Mr. Masters acidly complains that Twain became a court jester with an 
empty message, whereas he might have been a philosopher and a leader. But 
he elsewhere remarks that Mark Twain had neither the mind nor the moral 
character to be the satirist of the Gilded Age, and if that is true one wonders 
why deterministic Mr. Masters should be so bitter because Twain did not never- 
theless become the satirist of the age. And when the bitterness descends to 
the point of comparing the writings of Twain unfavorably with the writings of 
Mr. Masters, one sees with wonder just how bitter Mr. Masters is. 

Cyril Clemens’ book about his very distant cousin is a completely unimportant 
volume which defies classification as biography, criticism, or interpretation. It 
is essentially a collection of anecdotes and tributes. A good share of the 
stories are in Paine; most of the others are not very interesting. None of 
them are documented. 

Two of the remaining books are collections of Mark Twain’s early writing 
which have long needed to be made. Mr. Walker has edited the articles in the 
San Francisco Golden Era which include much of the early satire, and Mr. 
Dane has collected the letters from the Sandwich Islands which did more than 
anything else to make Twain his first great reputation and which formed the 
basis for the latter part of Roughing It. The importance of these volumes to 
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scholars unable to gain access to the few remaining files of early California 
newspapers is beyond estimate. The books, attractively printed and well edited, 
will go a long way toward making possible a just estimate of Twain’s early 
literary development, which, because of lack of available information, was 
handled so unsatisfactorily by Paine. A great many research articles have 
recently swelled our knowledge about the ‘‘thirty dark years’’ of Twain 
biography. Miss Brashear’s book, Mark Twain, Son of Missouri, contributed 
a great deal of exact information. William R. Gillis’ Gold Rush Days with 
Mark Twain added some spicy material. Now these two books of reprints, 
together with the book by Mr. Benson still to be discussed, increase the list 
almost to the point where one may survey the assembled information and say 
something with authority about how Mark Twain developed into a writer. 

Of the six books, the last two make the solidest contribution to our knowledge 
of Mark Twain. Mr. Benson’s book treats the five and one half years which 
Samuel Clemens spent in the Far West, and has the advantage of treating them 
against the background of more knowledge of this period than has ever before 
been available. Appended to the book is a useful check list of Twain contribu- 
tions to newspapers in California and Nevada between 1861 and 1866, and, 
following that list, thirty-eight double-column pages of selections from these 
newspapers. 

Mr. Benson’s style is not touched with the magic of a Lytton Strachey or a 
Gamaliel Bradford, but he succeeds nevertheless in giving an illuminating 
picture of the sort of life the young Clemens lived and the sort of writing he 
did in the West. Following him through the five and one-half years, Mr. Ben- 
son records with pardonable California pride that when young Clemens came 
to the West he had written nothing of literary distinction and shown no sign 
of an ambition to become a writer; when he left California he had found his 
talent, chosen his life work, gained fame. This development was no sudden 
thing, says Mr. Benson; it came about gradually, and the chief reason for it 
was that the free and easy West left Clemens alone, and gave him a chance 
freely to develop his personality. 

Mr. Benson takes issue with certain Twain traditions. He challenges the 
belief that Bret Harte and Artemus Ward exerted great influence on young 
Clemens and taught him a great deal about writing. The evidence with which 
he supports this challenge is mostly negative—that there was no sudden change 
in Twain’s writing after his contact with those men. The student may weigh 
this fact against such a statement as Twain’s own letter to Aldrich: ‘*‘ Bret 
Harte . . . . trimmed and trained and schooled me patiently until he changed 
me from an awkward utterer of coarse grotesquenesses to a writer of para- 
graphs and chapters that have found a certain favor. ..’’ But influences like 
these are always hard to prove or disprove. An easier matter to handle is the 
long tradition that Clemens borrowed his pen name from a New Orleans cor- 
respondent, Captain Isaiah Sellers. Mr. Benson has discovered the journal of 
Captain Sellers, and on the basis of his examination doubts not only that Sellers 
ever used the pen name ‘‘Mark Twain’’ but even that he was capable of 
writing for the New Orleans papers. 

The Lericon is the end product of many theses submitted at the University 
of Missouri. Here in the space of about 400 pages is more information about 
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Mark Twain’s vocabulary than is anywhere else available. It is to be regretted 
that the editors of the lexicon, having consulted so many of Twain’s works, 
did not consult all of them. But what has been done has been done well. In 
the first third of the book we get a birds-eye view of Twain’s vocabulary—his 
favorite words, his Americanisms, his special fields of interest, his idioms, hig 
new words, his astonishing ability to combine words. Some interesting facts 
emerge from these pages. Out of 7802 words used by Mark Twain and dis- 
cussed in the lexicon, 2716 have no dictionary authority whatsoever! Of the 
remaining five thousand odd, 958 are used by Mark Twain at a date earlier 
than or as early as the first quotation in the New English Dictionary. In 
many of them Twain’s priority was more than twenty years. All these 
statistics come from the first part of the book; the closing two-thirds are 
devoted to a lexicon of individual terms. Of course, this work of painstaking 
scholarship is not precisely an interpretation of Mark Twain’s way with 
words, but it is a solid groundwork for such interpretation. Without it no 
scholar could hope to show how Twain ‘‘ could curl his tongue around the bulliest 


”? 


words in the language when he had a mind to! 
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